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These G. I. Joes make salt water fresh! 


American ingenuity turns 


the ocean into a well! 


The charge beyond the beachhead has 
slowed to a sweaty, noisy fight. 

When calls for water grew to a 
clamor, you and Ed collected canteens 
and trudged back. And there on the 
beach the Seabees and their portable 
still had turned the ocean into a well 
of sparkling clear drinking water .. . 
3,000 gallons of it a day! You drink 
and drink. Nothing ever tasted so good! 


* * 


Once it was necessary to ship pure 
water to our men in combat. This 
was costly in shipping space and man 
hours. So now G.I. Joe gets his fresh 
water from the sea or from stagnant 


ponds by using portable compres- 
sion-type stills! 

The problem was to build a still 
that delivered enough water per 
pound of fuel consumed to make it 
worth while. Borg-Warner played a 
major part in solving this problem. 
B-W Superchargers, Inc. designed 
and built a supercharger unit, spe- 
cifically for this job. It enables the 
stills to deliver up to 175 pounds 
of pure water for every pound of 
gasoline . . . compared to the old 
ratio of 37 pounds of water per pound 
of fuel. That’s almost 80% less gaso- 
line used and a worthwhile saving in 
men and available shipping space! 


BORG-WARNER 


Normally, this Borg-Warner divi- 
sion works to improve the perform- 
ance of gasoline and diesel engines. 
Its success in lowering the cost of 
water purification is a perfect war- 
timedemonstration of Borg- Warner's 
quick adaptability to new problems 
of design and engineering. 

Once Borg-Warner made many 
items of essential equipment now in 
daily use by almost every Amer- 
ican. Today, in producing more than 
100 items for war, Borg-Warner con- 
centrates on its most 
important task...help- 
ing to bring our boys 
back safely and soon. 


ENGINEERING 


PRODUCTION 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances .. . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * 
DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER ° 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION * 


WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Farmer Harris and Banker O’ Neill 
(See below) 


A Banker, a Farmer, a Soldier 
... and Christmas 


Youu find them on the cover this 
month. The soldier isn’t there in person, 
Obviously, and you must let the War 
Bond personify Christmas, which is 
just what it will be doing in thousands 
of American homes, come December 25. 
As for the banker and the farmer — 
well, here’s the story: 

BANKING’S photographer caught 
Cuar.es T. O'NEILL, vice-president of 


an the National Bank and Trust Company, 
: Charlottesville, Virginia, in the act of 
gines. 
tk af selling a Series E War Loan Bond to 
war-§ farmer H. Asupy Harris. The scene, 
rner’sf. 28 you may have guessed, is Mr. H.’s 
blems§ barnyard, or thereabouts. But you 
couldn’t be expected to know that 
many§ Farmer H. is buying the bond as a 
ow ing Christmas present for his son, Lieuten- 
\mer-§ ant Hucu S. Harris, who is in the armed 


forces of the U.S.A., serving on the 
German front. 

So our cover serves several purposes. 
It’s a reminder that face to face sales- 
manship is the mainspring of bank par- 
ticipation in this War Bond campaign; 
that Christmas is coming; that bonds 
are very desirable and durable gifts; and 
that farmers are good bond customers. 
Probably there are other “elements” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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Industry rec- 
ognizes as never before, its obligation 
to protect the worker against occupa- 
tional hazards. )) ))} Thanks to the inge- 
nuity of the Safety Engineer. special 
devices have been developed to guard 
the danger spots on practically every 
type of machine and operation. Em- 
ployers who fail to provide these safe- 
guardsare guilty ofnegligence.)) The 
business man, too, is guilty of negli- 
gence when he fails to safeguard his 
checks against counterfeiting and 
fraudulent alteration.') If you have 
doubts on this score, consult your 
banker. He will advise on check forms 
appropriate to your business proce- 
dure—demonstrate the right and wrong 
way to make out a check—and explain 
the security value of safety paper. ) ) 
LaMonte Safety Papers are time-tested 
by seventy-three years of use 
and long recognized as the 
standard of safety in check \ i 


protection. 


For Samples of La Monte Satety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer — or write us direct. 


Let's All 
BACK THE ATTACK 


LA MONTE Safety PAPER 


We supply many banks and corporations with their own 
INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. The issuing organi- 
zation’s Trade-Mark is 1x the paper itself and appears on 
both the front and back of the check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED 
paper adds to the prestige of your checks— saves sorting 
time — prevents errors in banks and clearing houses. 
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jUST A MINUTE—Continued . 


in this picture, but those mentioned will 
do very well. 
We shall close with this suggestion: 
Why don’t you buy a bond for some- 
? 


More About Much the Same Thing 


One good suggestion deserves another, 
so here goes: 

Relax a minute or two and peruse, 
with perhaps a chuckle, the War Bond 
picture story on pages 26 and 27. 

Here, ably aided and abetted by Miss 
WuITNEY THOENEN, cartoonist, we point 
amoral. Now that is always a hazardous 
undertaking, for many folks don’t care 
to have morals pointed at them and 
there’s always a chance that the point- 
er’s aim is poor. However, we’re tak- 
ing a chance. 

Through a sequence of drawings we 
emphasize not only the value of per- 
sonal salesmanship in getting War 
Bonds into permanent owners’ hands, 
but the importance of permanent owner- 
ship itself. 

Maybe that makes two morals. Any- 
way, the title to look for is “Saving 
With a Vengeance.” 


Silver Star 


Tae starred writer of our leading ar- 
ticle, Brigadier General Henry J. REILty, 
0.R.C., campaigns far from the bank- 
ing front in “U.S. in the Not So Far 
East.”” But in making that admission, 
permit us to add that the absorbing 
topic of the day, whatever your inter- 


ests happen to be, is the military situa- 
tion. In other words, when will the 
boys come home? 

General Retitty doesn’t have the 
answer to that one, but he does provide 
good background material — economic 
as well as military — on the war in the 
East where, when Germany is disposed 
of, the United Nations will concentrate 
their forces. 

The likelihood that the war in Europe 
will be prolonged into Spring and that 
our Pacific attack, at least on the sea 
side, will be sustained, makes it ap- 
parent, General REILLY thinks, that the 
outlook is for action in the East and 
for a period of preparation on the Con- 
tinent. 

The general’s qualifications for au- 
thorship in matters Far Eastern are im- 
pressive. He soldiered eight years in the 
Orient, part of the time as chief of the 
military secret service, a tour of duty 
that included a mission from Singapore 
to Valdivostok, with stops at Formosa 
and the Pescadores. He came home via 
Siberia to report personally to General 
Leonard Wood, then Chief of Staff of 
the Army. 

General MacArthur is an old friend 
of General REILLy. The father of each 
was an Army officer, and they were 
friends too, having started their service 
careers as privates in the Civil War. 
Both were in the Philippines during the 
insurrection. 

Our author was a contributor to 
BANKING’s famous “Convention in 
Print” issue of September 1942. That 
article was entitled “Victory First.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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Our esteemed contemporary, The Bankamerican, published by the Bank of America, car- 
ried this cartoon under the title “I don’t know WHO — but he says he worked here!” 
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Fingerprint files of the FBI contain records 


of 6,000,000 separate individuals arrested for 
criminal offenses. “Repeaters” or habitual 
criminals constitute 40 to 65 per cent of all 
criminals in the United States . . . Juvenile 
crime has been increasing steadily. 

Like lightning, you can never know where 


or when crime may strike! Thousands of 


crimes against property occur every day. For 
your protection we suggest you consult your 
Agent or Broker about the most modern 
forms of coverage against loss of Money, 
Securities and other property caused by Dis- 
honesty, Burglary, Robbery, Forgery and any 


one of a dozen other similar crimes. 


Consult Your Agent or Broker 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOTH COMPANIES WRITE FIDELITY, SURETY AND CASUALTY 


a 


There are many alternatives 


but only one “Waldorf” 


The 
WALDORF - ASTORIA 


k Avenue ® 49th to 50th* New York 
FRANK READY 
Manager 


Par 
LUCIUS BOOMER 


President 


ln boom or depression 


...in Peace or War... 
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of Banking Service in 


Baltimore since 1894 


MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
HEYWARD E. BOYCE, President 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“Building for the Future” 


Bawxine’s on post-war con- | 


struction returns this month, three 
pages strong. It includes a bank-angled 
discussion of the Veterans Administra- 


tion regulations covering Section 501 | 


of Title III, GI Act, which has to do 


with veterans’ loans for home purchases | 


—a subject that appears to carry re- 
sponsibilities as well as opportunities. 


The discusser, be it added, is a banker | 
who has made a careful study of the| 


act as it pertains to the banking busi- 
ness. 

We also publish in the building sec- 
tion an assortment of news bits that 
have to do with post-war construction. 


Sometimes It Does Grow 


on Trees 


Ovr talented contributor, First Ser- 
geant Dick Ericson, sent us this car- 
toon sans caption. Usually, the ser- 
geant indicates very definitely just the 
labels he wants on his handiwork, and 
usually we accept his script. After all, 
he knows what he has in mind. 

But this time Artist ERICSON was 


at a loss, or whatever an artist is at 
when he is inarticulate. Anyway, the 
drawing had no caption, thus creating 
a problem of No. 1 magnitude. We 
wasted a couple of pieces of paper try- 
ing to catch a good one but came up 


with nothing better than the old saw 


about money growing on trees. 

Then an Idea flashed: “Why not let 
Gentle Reader write the caption?” 

We immediately recalled the eager- 
ness with which our skilled and intelli- 
gent circulation competed for prizes 
(cash) several years ago when we had 
picture-naming contests, and we decided 
that here was an opportunity to revive 
(at least momentarily) that pleasant 


GANK OF MOWTAEAL 


American Bankers 
Reliably 
Informed on 
Canadian Conditions 


Any bank executive may have our 
monthly bulletin—“Business Sum- 
mary”—by writing to one of our 
American Offices or to the Head 
Office in Montreal. 

This bulletin, briefly reporting 
industrial and trade conditions, is 
condensed from information 
received by the Bank of Montreal 
from branches throughout Canada 
and Newfoundland. 

Executives of banks doing or con- 


templating business with Canada 
| are invited also to make specific in- 
_quiries regarding conditions affect- 
ing their business or interests. Such 
| inquiries may be directed either to 
our American representatives or to 
the Head Office, 
Our Offices in the United States 
are open doors to Canada for all the 
| modern, experienced banking ser- 
| vices of Canada’s oldest bank, with 
assets of over a billion dollars safe- 
guarding a million deposit accounts. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 
CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
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Branches throughout Canada and 
Newfoundland 
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—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 
Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 
Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 
Territorial Bonds * Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE @ CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago + Boston -¢ Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.Lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


in 


valuable assistance to ibanks 
rested in the South American 
tant_|South American. cities we 
@blished branches. Our officers | 
age, know the ple, enjoy wide 
and friendly business contacts. We invite inquiries 
banks, seeking correspondent -service.in Lati 
_ America. Address inquiries to : 


2 


Business Development Department 
New York Agency, 68 William Street | 


> Branches in: Argentina Brazil British Guiana 
Colombia Peru | Uruguay’ Venezuela 


also in British Honduras, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
iG, Puerto Rico, end the British| West Indies. 


a 


HEAD OFFI 


Business Ligk with Latin since 


a 


“He got so used to sleeping in fox-holes 
. . that’s the only place he can rest” 


association with the folks who turn 
these pages month after month. 

So the chips are down, and BANKING 
pays $5 for the best caption to Sergeant 
Ericson’s Christmasy idea. The rules 
are simple: 

1. Send your caption, or captions, 
to Contest Editor, BANKING, 22 East 
40th Street, New York City, on or 
before December 20, 1944. 

2. No entries can be returned. 

3. BANKING’s editorial staff will do 
the judging. 

4. The winner will be announced — 
as soon as possible! 

Good luck! 


When the Veterans Come Back 


Custer R. Davis, chairman of the 
new Committee on Service for War 
Veterans, an American Bankers Asso- 
ciation group, reports on the work done 
thus far by his committee members 
toward formulating a suggested pro- 
gram for bank participation in the re- 
habilitation of GI Joe. 

And also in this issue: 

JoserpH Stacc LAWRENCE, invest- 
ment expert and vice-president of the 
Empire Trust Company of New York 
City, writes about the investment out- 
look at the turn of the year. 

W. L. Hemincway, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities, discusses the Bretton Woods 
program, which the committee is study- 
ing, and makes some suggestions re- 
garding our participation in it. 

James F. Draper concludes his com- 
ment on streamlined annual reports, 
for both banks and industrial concerns. 

Mostly in pictures, we report the two- 
day meeting of the A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission at Memphis—this in the 
Country Banker section. 

LEHMAN PLUMMER, Des Moines 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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SC 
Correspondent Service | 
SOUTH, AMERICA | 


The Patriotic and Profitable Way to make 
Your Own “Paper Money” 


VERY dollar cut out of waste motion is a whole dollar 

added to profit—and your paper work is the quick, 
easy way to make these dollars. Multigraph Simplified 
Business Methods are making thousands of dollars for 
others by savings like these: 


Invoicing in a big farm machinery corporation 20 days 
behind in spite of overtime work; now invoices up-to-date. 
Cost of writing purchase orders cut 3 for another machin- 
ery manufacturer. 

Complicated factory orders in a war plant written in 8 
minutes instead of 2 hours; production started sooner. 
Confidential reports for a beverage firm issued 2 days 
earlier; former danger of leaks eliminated. 

10 “necessary” forms reduced to 1 at Army Service Force 
depots, saving paper, time, and money. 

Better control and substantial savings in a big automotive 


plant by providing greater legibility and more copies than 
were possible with carbons. 


uitiqrap 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


If you have thought of Multigraph and Multilith as just 
machines to reproduce forms, your conception of them 
will be entirely altered when you learn how they can write 
purchase orders, invoices, factory job orders, and reports 
—identify shipments—write shipping documents and 
packing lists. 

In fact, these modern machines can do nearly all of 
your repetitive paper work faster, easier, more accurately 
and economically. 

Yes, Multigraph, Multilith and Addressograph machines 


save manpower, conserve paper, and make money—today 
and for all years to come. 


If you are the man in your company interested in seeing 
it make profits—and continue to make them under postwar 
competition—phone our local office or write the Research 
and Methods Department, Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration—Cleveland 17. Sales agencies with service and 
supply departments in all principal cities of the world. 


Multigraph, Multilith and Addressograph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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FIRST PURITAN HOME 


In magazines, in industry forums, in private dis- 
cussions, more and more builders are giving advance 
notice of their intention to build ‘“‘all-electric’”’ 
houses after the war. 


It is increasingly obvious that a great many 
newly built houses will capture the buyer’s atten- 
tion with built-in electrical equipment. 


Most leaders of this new trend in construction 
see the “all-electric”? home as an adequately wired 
house, completely equipped with electric refriger- 
ator, range, dishwasher, automatic heating, and 
other electric appliances. Many contractors are 
planning to include laundry equipment as well. 


Advantages all around! 


The homebuyer will get all the electrical equip- 
ment he needs. . . designed and built right into the 
house. And there is a growing trend to include such 
equipment under the mortgage. 

Such inclusion will give the homebuyer efficient 
equipment on much better terms than if he pur- 
chased the equipment separately . . . and with little 
additional immediate cash outlay. The slight in- 
crease in the size of amortization payments will 
usually be more than offset by the resulting savings 
in the total cost of operating the home. 


A fully equipped home also becomes a sounder 


x: 
COLONIAL HOME 
POST-REVOLUTIONARY HOME 
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VICTORIAN HOME 


EQUIPPED 
RANGE REFRIGERATION DISH WASHER 


{ 
GARBAGE DISPOSALL: STEEL CAGINETS 
ELECTRIC LAUNDRY ADEQUATE WIRING 
AUTOMATIC. FURNACE 


See 
OF CML BROKER 


G-E ALL-ELECTRIC HOME 


Worth Watching... 


mortzgage investment for the banker because such a 
home will continue to be ‘“‘modern” for many years 
to come. 


Naturally, the builder is going to profit from the 
increased satisfaction to the buyer. His houses will 
be easier to sell . . . his reputation will be enhanced. 


We’ll be glad to help 


For the past eight years, The General Electric 
Home Bureau has been making an intensive study 
of the problems involved in the “‘all-electric’”’ home. 


There may be some questions you’d like to ask 
+s - possibly concerning the cost of owning and 


operating quality electrical equipment. We have 
answered many such questions in our brochure 
*“Your New Home and Your Pocketbook.”’ We’ll be 
glad tosend you acopy of this brochure upon request. 
Home Bureau, General Electric Co., Appliance & 
Merchandise Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 


FOR VICTORY 


General Electric is working night and day to back 
the attack. You can help, too, by buying and 
holding more War Bonds than before. 


TUNE IN: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p. m., 
E. W. T., NBC—‘“The World Today”’ news, every weekday, 
6:45 p. m., E. W. T., CBS. 


EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL FOR AFTER-VICTORY HOMES 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


banker, outlines the organization and 
functioning of a consumer credit de- 
partment in a bank of medium size. 
The campaign sparked by the Post- 
War Small Business Credit Commission 
for making adequate credit available 
to the competent man, is reported. 
And there are other features and de- 
partments “too numerous to mention.” 


Reflected Honors 


Every so often (which isn’t often 


WHO IS JAMES C. MORRISON? 


Who, indeed, is James C. Morrison? identified because that too has cumu- 
No doubt there are many fine Ameri- _lative value, not only for us but also 
cans by that name, but to us he is just for the banks who are in it. 

a symbol synonomous with Person- 
alized Checks. Back in 1938, when 
our Personalized Check program was 
launched, his name was picked out 
of thin air to use on samples and pub- 
licity material . . . and at that time he 
was just a name and nothing more. 


Eight years ago we wrote: “It used 
to be a ‘fad’ for even business houses 
to use checks bearing their printed 
company names, whereas today, it is 
the accepted custom. Soon this will 
also be true of individuals and, in 
fact, the trend is already quite 
Since then, he has appeared on so marked.”” We could give greater 


many millions of pieces of advertis:» | emphasis to this statement now be- enough) comes a letter from BANKING’s 
ing and samples that he has become _ cause the trend referred to has almost Lieutenant Colonel WriLL1AM P. Boctr, 
identified with our particular pro- become the accepted custom. 


who four years ago left these editorial 
halls to help eliminate the enemies of the 
United States. Bill has been on foreign 
duty for 16 months. 


gtam and soon may become as famous A 5 : 
as Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle (if ad why aot? The beak check is the 


you remember him you are about 

i and it should be personalized because 
fiftyish). it is easier for the bank to sort 
and file when the checks bear 
printed names rather than 
scrawls. Missorts cost 
money. So do checks. 


Anyway, we wouldn’t swap 
him now for anyone else 
because he has a cumula- 
tive value and, similarly, 
we wouldn’t think of re- Why not save the cost 
laxing our efforts on the E UXE of both by selling Per- 
Personalized Check pro- sonalized Checks to all 
gram with which he is CHECK PRINTERS your customers ? 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 


From What City Was the First 


? 
Teleg rap h Messag e Sent: Well, the other day came a communi- 


The first formal telegraph dispatch was cation from th e alway a! efficient Army 
sent from Baltimore to Washington on Public Relations, setting forth that 
May 24, 1844, by Samuel F. B. Morse. . . . BANKING'S BILL had been detailed sa 
Today Baltimore is one of the nation’s the General Staff Corps and assigned as 
busiest war production centers and the deputy chief of staff at the headquarters 
Equitable Trust Company is one of its of the 13th AAF Service Command, 
busiest banks. By keeping constantly operating in the Pacific. 

abreast of conditions in this important Before —— vom BILL served, 
industrial area, the Equitable Trust Com- first as a captain and then as a major, 
pany is able to serve “out-of-town” banks at Fort Knox, Fort Benjamin Harrison 
quickly, intelligently, thoroughly. and Camp Wheeler. He has the Bronze 
Star Medal for South Pacific service. 

, So we, who knew him when, with 
Equit able Trust Co. pastepot, typewriter and plenty of good 
humor he helped produce this magazine, 
bask in reflected honors, waiting to 
welcome him back. 


And Last But Not Least .. . 


Merry / 


Joun L. CooLey 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Baltimore 
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is bank saves heat! 


ie up to every one of us who burns 
coal to do all he can in conserving it. 


This is not because less coal is being 
produced. Millions of tons more are be- 
ing mined this year than last. Mine own- 
ers and miners alike are doing a splendid 
job. And there are adequate rail facilities 
for bringing coal to your city. 


But, certain grades and sizes of coal 
are needed for war production. And, in 
addition, your local dealer is suffering 
from a shortage in manpower, trucks and 
tires. So be patient with him. Order be- 


fore the bin is empty. And cqnserve coal. 


Little precautions can mean big sav- 
ings in coal used. If you burn bituminous 
coal, banking your fire at night with a 
small amount of fine coal, leaving some 
live coals uncovered, will help to con- 
serve coal and prevent wasteful rebuild- 
ing of fires. 


There are many other things you can 
do to save coal. “Winterize” your house. 
Close off unused rooms. Pull your shades 
and drapes at night. For other suggestions 
on conserving coal see your dealer. 


One of the biggest jobs of the C&O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we're in a position 
to understand the problem and to know 
how essential coal is these days. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERB MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Save Coal— and Serve America 
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Christmas! 


Christmas season with carol sing- 

ing, parties, lobby decorations, and 
greetings to customers. Now many are 
adding another, and very important, 
observance—the sending of greetings to 
servicemen and women, both former 
bank employees and other community 
members. 

For instance, last Christmas the Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank of Highland, 
Illinois, prepared a “Highland Christ- 
mas Mail Bag,” for Highland service- 
men and women. The “Mail Bag,” 
bound in bright red and gold covers, 
contained messages from relatives and 
friends in Highland. Some were ad- 
dressed to a particular son or brother, 
others to all the 600 Highland men and 
women in service. The booklet, full of 
brief but warm greetings, must have 
brought added Christmas cheer to hun- 
dreds of young people far from home. 
It was quite an undertaking to issue 
the “Mail Bag.” One of the bank’s 
women employees organized a crew of 
23 other women to help her get in touch 
with the families and friends and obtain 
their mess iges. 

For its former employees in the serv- 
ice, the Iowa-Des Moines National Bank 
reproduced a large Christmas greeting 
+ signed by all the personnel. A large red 
“Merry Christmas” started the card; 
then came the message, the signatures, 
and a sketch of the bank, all printed in 
green. 


Fe years banks have celebrated the 


A any 


The singing of Christmas carols in 
bank lobbies has become a custom in 
many banks. Two institutions at oppo- 
site ends of the country, one in Oakland, 
California, and the other in Brooklyn, 
New York, broadcast their 1943 carol 
programs over local radio stations. 

The Central Bank of Oakland gave 
daily broadcasts of carols sung by the 
bank’s all girl choir last season. The 
choir comprised 18 voices. The concerts 
were held in the lobby of the bank’s 
head office, which for some time has 
been connected with Oakland radio 
station KROW by direct wire. The 
choir was grouped around a handsomely 
decorated Christmas tree in the lobby. 
Many customers and friends of the bank 
paused in their business activities to 
enjoy the singing and a number of per- 
sons came in just to hear the concerts. 


Tre Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
entertained its depositors and friends 
with a program of Christmas carols sung 
by the bank’s male choruson the morning 
before Christmas. The chorus, under the 
direction of a church organist and choir- 
master, sang from the balcony encircling 
the great dome in the bank building. 
Last year was the tenth consecutive 
Christmas program the Dime broadcast 
over Station WMCA. During the pro- 
gram President Philip A. Benson ex- 
tended greetings to the audience. 

The downtown financial district of 
Los Angeles is annually presented with 


Left, All-girl Christmas 
choir of the Central Bank 
of Oakland, California 


Right, Troy (New York) 
Savings Bank Christmas 
card 


a concert of Christmas carols sung by 
the Chorister group of the Fifth and 
Spring office of the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank. 


War Stamps were used as decorative 
material in the 1943 Christmas lobby 
display of the First National Bank in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. The green 25- 
cent stamps simulated evergreens and 
the red 10-cent stamps the Christmas 
holly. These decorations were tied with 
ribbons composed of the $5 brown 
stamps which matched the woodwork 
of the bank. Entering the front door, 
the visitor saw, in stamps, the words 
“A bond is your gift,” and a much en- 
larged reproduction of a War Bond. 
Over the main banking floor was a 
large wreath in red and green stamps 
surrounding the clock, and ribbons in 
brown stamps running to rosettes fas- 
tening the decoration to the two main 
pillars. On the lower level two Christ- 
mas trees with ornaments of different 
colored stamps flanked the entrance. 

An unusual greeting card used by a 
bank was that of the Troy (New York) 
Savings Bank. For more than a century, 
two Troy firms have made fine bells 
that have been sent all over the world. 
The face of the card was illustrated 
with ringing bells, and imprinted with 
the message, “ Bells of Troy ring through- 
out the world.” Beneath was a quotation 
from Tennyson: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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New 
1944.45 
Edition 


The CCH Federal Tax 
Course comes in hand- 
some durable 
binder, semi-flexible. 


FEDERAL TAX COURSE 


V For Brush-Up 


V For Reference 


V For Practical Pointers 


Actual page size: 
6, x inches 


@ Here is a practical ready reference and training course in federal 
taxation. Here is a plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding 
federal taxes as imposed by the federal revenue laws — with 
emphasis throughout on federal income taxation. Actually every 
angle of federal taxation, including the new Individual Income Tax 
Act of 1944, ‘‘pay-as-you-go,"’ income tax withholding, capital 
stock tax, excess profits tax, declared value excess-profits tax, gift 
tax, estate tax, and excise taxes, comes in for understandable ex- 
planation and discussion. Not a book, not a loose leaf service, this 
is a Course especially designed to make it easy to become familiar 
with the ‘‘ins’’ and ‘‘outs’’ of the federal tax system — how it has 
developed — what it is today. Stems from George T. Altman's 
popular work. 


@ Each Tax, Each Taxpayer — Inc iduals, Corporations, Partner- 
ships, Estates and Trusts — whatever the tax, whoever the taxpayer, 
if it is federal taxation and belongs in the Course, it is covered here, 
specifically, definitely. Over 500 illustrative examples and calcula- 
tions make plainer just how the federal tax laws are actually inter- 
preted and applied. Current filled-in return forms, and pertinent 
Code provisions provided, plus a wealth of ‘‘real-life’’ background 
from actual tax practice all contribute to supply everything neces- 
sary or helpful for an everyday, working knowledge of federal 
taxation. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HowsE, ING,, 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LQ4W REPORTS 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE, MUNSEY BLDG. 
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A KEY FIGURE 
IN AMERICAN PROGRESS 


THE GENERAL CONTRACTOR IS THE ONE: 


—who constructs the factories which produce the goods and 
provide the jobs to supply the wages to buy the goods to 
make America prosper. 


—who constructs the highways, railways, bridges and airports to 
make travel and distribution of products fast and cheap. 


—who constructs the power plants, public works, dams and 
power lines to supply factories with economic power and light 
to produce more products for finer living. 


—who constructs the facilities to supply homes with cheap 
electricity and water, to provide more conveniences to make 
people more comfortable, healthy and happy. 


—who constructs the great modern housing projects and apart- 
ments which permit the growing populations of our congested 
areas to live in healthy contentment. 


—who constructs the great office buildings, hotels, institutions 
and hospitals to provide facilities for an ever expanding social, 
business and political economy. 


—who takes full responsibility for any size or type of building 
project and completes it at a specified time and predetermined 
cost—under bond. 


THE GENERAL CONTRACTOR IS THE ONE, who, by 


becoming a member of the Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc. subscribes to professional standards which put service 
to owners and governmental groups on its highest plane, and render 
the utmost in skill, integrity and responsibility to every client. 
His business, construction, is in normal times the largest single 
business in America, next to that of agriculture. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


“Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws, 
Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good.”’ 


Inside was the Christmas message: 
“This Christmas, we who stay at home 
know that the bells of Troy are pealing 
throughout the world—carrying Christ- 
mas Greetings from Troy to her sons 
and daughters across the Seven Seas. 
We are proud of their accomplishments 
and confident of their Victory.” There 
was also a small legend about the manu- 
facturers of Troy bells. 

Another expressive greeting on a 
bank’s Christmas card was the message 
of the National City Bank of Cleve- 
land. “The Star of Bethlehem this 
Christmas shines from the service flags 
in the windows of American homes; its 
message of peace on earth, goodwill 
toward men, a promise of Christmases 
to come.” A service flag was the only 
decoration on the card. 

The Union Trust Company of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, imprinted a color- 
ful greeting on the lower left-hand corner 
of its letterhead, which permitted the 
writing of personal messages to friends 
and customers on bank stationery. The 
decorative imprint included the Ameri- 
can flag, and Christmas ornaments. 

The State-Planters Barik and Trust 
Company of Richmond, Virginia, ran an 
attractive Christmas-card advertisement 
in two local newspapers. 


Newspaper ad for a bank’s “carol sing” 


NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


=o NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
pa 


Skill, Imtegrity and Responsibility in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Raliroads and Public Works 4 


= 


: 
ational singing of The Dime Savings Banh Glee Club. 
Happy New Year, and antend cordial tev 
THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC.) | 
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OUR BANKING FRIENDS 


are provided with a complete and highly specialized service 
adapted to their individual needs. Daily transactions, large and 
small, and a complete range of other banking services, are under 
the close personal supervision of officers intimately acquainted 
with each section of the country. 


The specialized character of our Correspondent services ex- 
plains why the number of Banks making full use of Bankers 
Trust Company as their New York Correspondent is steadily 
growing. We would welcome the opportunity to discuss any 
problem in which it is felt we can be of help. 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Repair and replacement cost is steadily rising. 


Fire losses have reached the highest peak in years. 


We strongly recommend that you review your present in- 
surance status with your local agent who will gladly make 
a survey of your needs and submit his recommendations. 


THESE RESOURCES 
PROTECT OUR POLICYHOLDERS 
120th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
"as of December 31, 1943 


ther Asset® 


AS 
pamitted Asse! 


Securities carried at $3,415,000.15 in the above state- 
ment are deposited as required by law. 


On the basis of December 31, 1943 Market Quotations 
for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the total admitted 
assets and surplus would be increased hy $1,054,379.07. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1824 


YORK,_N-Y- 


By the Way 


DDH 


The way to measure population in 
Europe after the war is not the number 
there will be per square mile, but the 
number per square meal. 


Stalin must be a disappointment to 
American Communists. In his handling 
of world affairs he seems to have the view- 
point of an economic royalist. 


Failure is generally due to ignorance, 
misfortune or a desire to get something 
for nothing. 


Only a third of the world’s population 
is white and a still smaller percentage 
acts that way. 


We've been expecting synthetic eggs any 
day. But with the number that are laid by 
radio comedians the market is apparently 
sup plied. 


Let’s not be unreasonable. People went 
crazy before there were any double-features, 


Wars seem to be started and won by gas. 


The trouble with the Polish political 
leaders is that they are trying to find out 
who won the war. 


If a demagogue goes crazy, how can you 
ever find out? 


Under a new world league we suppose 
the small nations will be able to do any- 
thing the large ones want them to do. 


Any time you think a college freshman 
is a dumbbell, we suggest you try a 
college entrance examination. 


Convention speaker: “These are not 
my own figures I’m quoting. They're the 
figures of some one who knows what he’s 
talking about.” 


We wonder whether the post-war world 
will be free or a free-for-all. 


There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the little red school house and the 
big red college. 


All nations can boast after a war. They 
can either boast about winning the war or 
about what it cost them. 


There’s no secret about “‘ Button, button, 
who’s got the button.” The laundries have. 
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Anyhow, Christmas comes but once a year ! 


PEAKING of embarrassing:moments 


—Bill Bjones’ greeting to his Yule- 
tide guests is awkward, to say the least. 


It isn’t at all funny to Mary either— 
while litthe Oswald is having a very 
merry Christmas, as you can see. And 


“Barkus” isn’t helping the cause at all. 


But this is likely to happen in any 
home that is inadequately wired—that 
does not have at least one duplex con- 
venience outlet for every 12 feet of un- 


broken wall space. 


Long loose wires and temporary con- 
nections are more than a source of 


embarrassment to home owners, too. 


They endanger the safety of the family 


Westin 


and the home, as well. They cut down the 
efficiency of lighting and electrical appli- 
ances. And they waste electricity. 


You can help your clients avoid these 
embarrassing moments—and add to the 
resale value of their homes—by explain- 
ing to them the urgent need for better 
wiring in the homes they will buy, build 
or modernize in 194X. 


HELP FOR YOU 


We will be glad to send a free copy of 
“Electrical Living in 194X” 


building and loan associations, insurance 


to banks, 


Plants in 25 Cities 


companies, and other financial organi- 


zations interested in post-war housing. 


You will find this 64-page book very 
helpful when explaining to present and 
prospective home owners the many ad- 
vantages of “better wiring for better living.” 


Write: Better Homes Department (B-124) 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


inghouse 


TUNE IN John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC... Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 pm, EWT, 
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Serving this Northern California Area 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 
Banking STC Iss4 
HEAD OFFICE: DEPOSITS OVER 
SAN FRANCISCO a $600,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Let's a 
Contract for 
Comfort! 


... Easy to do. Just 
put your name in the 
“Book” for time-saving 
service, comfort, and 
convenience to trans- 
portation, shopping 
and financial centers. 


the AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL BOOK-CADILLAC 


Company 


CONSULTANTS IN PROPERTY ECONOMICS 
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Your Reading 


Consumer Financing 


COMPARATIVE OPERATING EXPERIENCE 
OF CONSUMER INSTALMENT FINANCING 
AGENCIES AND COMMERCIAL Banks, 
1929-41. By Ernst A. Dauer. National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 221 pp. 


$3. 


Tae author of the tenth volume in the 
Consumer Instalment Financing series 
is a senior economist of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. The 
study gives a detailed survey of the pre- 
war operating experience of specialized 
credit agencies with comparisons to that 
of commercial banks. Comparative data 
covers the sources and uses of funds, 
rates of interest and payment of divi- 
dends, costs of operation and rates of 
profit. 

According to Dr. Dauer, consumer 
credit agencies had a far more favorable 
experience than commercial banks prior 
to 1941 and withstood more successfully 
the stresses of the depression. However, 
by 1941 banks had acquired one-quarter 
of the instalment credit business and 
only 1,500 banks out of almost 15,000 
had failed to enter the field. Dr. Dauer 
finds that their collective experience was 
so profitable in the years they were in it 
that it is a foregone conclusion banks 
will reenter the field as soon as the gov- 
ernment restrictions on consumer credit 
are relaxed and durable goods again 
appear on the market. 


Direct Mail Selling 


How To SELL BANK SERVICE BY DIREC! 
Matt. By R. E. Doan. Bankers Publish- 
ing Company. 146 pp. $2.50. 


Mz. Doan has written a practical, 
helpful handbook on direct mail selling 
for banks. The author has been public 
relations director for a large bank, and 
has had a wealth of other experience 
related to bank advertising problems. 
The book discusses handling of the 
mailing list, pre-writing preparation, 
planning copy, writing copy, mechanical 
details, and personalized form letters 
and other direct mail pieces. The author 
gives many actual examples of direct 
mail pieces that have been successfully 
used by banks throughout the country. 
The examples include form letters for 
acknowledging new accounts, re-opened 
accounts, closed accounts, former bor- 
rower follow-up, new arrivals in city, 
personal loan solicitation, and others. 
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HECK anv DOUBL 


WASHINGTON, 


GOOD CHECKS AND BAD MONEY—Each year thousands of 
government or commercial checks are stolen, forged and 
cashed by unscrupulous criminals. Other criminals spe- 
cialize in making bogus money for circulation among 
oe citizens. Whenever a check is fraudulently 
cashed by anyone but the rightful payee, SOMEONE 
LOSES. Whenever counterfeit money is accepted, SOME- 
ONE LOSES. 


WHO ARE THE VICTIMS ?—Persons who can least afford 
losses are often the victims of these money rackets. They 
are the people who unwittingly help the criminals con- 
vert stolen and forged checks into cash ... who trade 
good money for 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION—Criminals will usually aban- 
don their crooked business when the profit is removed 
from crime. With this in mind, Aitna has produced two 
sound motion pictures designed to show potential vic- 
tims how to prevent checks from being stolen and how to 
recognize counterfeit money at a ace. Both films— 
“Check and Double-Check” and “Doubtful Dollars”— 
were produced by Aitna, under the supervision of the 
United States Secret Service, a branch of the Treasury De- 
partment, and in cooperation with the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


“CHECK AND DOUBLE-CHECK” is an exposé of the check 
theft and forgery racket. Following a message from Frank 
J. Wilson, Chief of the Secret Service, the film portrays 
specific, practical precautions which should be taken by 
everyone receiving and cashing government or commer- 
cial checks. 


“DOUBTFUL DOLLARS” dramatically shows how passers 
of counterfeit money operate, and how to guard against 
them. For the first time, both good money and bad have 
been photographed for reproduction in their natural 
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colors. Filmed in Kodachrome, “Doubtful Dollars” ex- 
plains how to detect bogus money at a glance. 


SHOW THESE ETNA LOSS PREVENTION FILMS to your 
employees, your clubs and fraternal organizations, in your 
schools and everywhere in your community. They are 
ideally suited for indoctrination of new employees who 
will be handling checks or money, and can be used in 
refresher courses for old employees. Information regard- 
ing these films and a copy of the new booklet “Good 
Checks and Bad Money,” can be obtained from any rep- 
resentative of the Aitna Casualty and Surety Company or 
by mailing this coupon. 


Safety Education Department 
LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
151 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


j Please let me know how 
l I can obtain the 16 mm. soundfilms in natural color. 

“CHECK AND DOUBLE-CHECK” 

“DOUBTFUL DOLLARS” 
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Name. 
Address. 
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(Upper photo) Rivers are Borneo's only highways to the interior. An 
arduous six-weeks river journey required only 90 minutes in a 
Beechcraft. 


(Lower photo) Beechcraft float-equipped biplane flown by mission- 
aries after landing on a mountain stream in the Borneo interior. 


Photographs courtesy Rev. George E. Fisk (pilot), Nyack, N. Y., and 
Christian Missionary Alliance, New York City. 


Beech 


King of the Apo Kajan tribe of Borneo is Oejong Injau. 
The Japanese have invaded his land. But he and his 
people have not forgotten the white men who came to 
help them, before the war. They remember well the 
missionaries who regularly flew in a Beechcraft over 
their mountainous jungles and landed on their narrow, 
swift-flowing rivers, to heal their sick and enlighten 
their kinsmen. They know that the liberating wings: of 
the white men’s aircraft have purged other lands of the 
Pacific from the treacherous invaders. They know that 
their land, too, will again be free. King Injau and his 
people look to the skies and say with sure knowledge: 
They will return.” 


Aircraft 


CeO; 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. As 
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Returning from a strike at the Japs in the South Pacific, Navy pilots relax in the ready-room of their carrier 


U. S. in the Not So Far East 


HENRY J. REILLY, ORC 


GENERAL REILLY, now retired, spent eight years as a 
soldier in the Orient. Thoroughly acquainted with the Far 
East and familiar with the economic and military problems 
involved in our war with Japan, he here presents a study 
of our Far East war, pointing out that although we had 
neglected our defenses in the past, we had now “ embarked 
on the offensive which ultimately will reverse this state of 
affairs.” 


Ly three years after our disastrous defeat at 

| \ Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, we are back in 

the Philippines. This means that for the first 

time since that defeat we are getting into a position 

really to attack Japan in her main fortress which in- 

cludes Formosa, the Japanese Islands proper, Korea, 

Manchuria and occupied China at least as far south as 
Hong Kong. 

Why it has taken us three years to get back to the 
position we were in December 1, 1941 and why we lost 
that position is highly important. For three years we 
have been subjected to enormous expense raised by 
drastic taxation which could have been avoided had we, 
the British and Dutch been able to hold our position in 
the Far East instead of losing it within a few weeks. 
Even the fall of France in 40-odd days is not comparable 
to this military and economic loss to us. 

Three weeks after Pearl Harbor we had lost Wake 
and Guam; had been driven out of most of Luzon, except 
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Bataan and the island harbor defenses of Manila Bay; 
the British had lost Hong Kong, their possession in 
Borneo, and the Japanese had also invaded Thailand 
and the Malay Peninsula. In the six following weeks the 
Japanese drove the Dutch out of many of their East 
Indies, and occupied the British Bismarck Archipelago 
and Solomon Islands. Three weeks later the Japanese 
had all the Dutch East Indies and were threatening 
Australia. At the same time they had firmly established 
themselves in Burma. 


Ow April 9 Bataan surrendered and May 6 Corregidor, 
holding out approximately seven weeks, and 11 weeks 
after the Japanese everywhere else had ignominiously 
chased the white man out of the Far East. In 11 weeks 
the Japanese had upset the white man’s work of several 
centuries in the Orient. 

The “face” lost as a consequence throughout all of 
Asia cannot fail to affect seriously the political and 
therefore the economic situation even after Japan’s 
defeat. 

Before Pearl Harbor we were talking about the 
economic blockade of Japan as a means to compel her 
surrender. It was to-be carried out by a long distance 
blockade with the U. S. fleet based on Hawaii and the 
British one on Singapore. 

Eleven weeks after Pearl Harbor, instead of Japan 
suffering because of an economic blockade, she was able 
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GUILLUMETTE 
It’s a matter of hours by air to China from the U.S. A. Above, 
a teller in a Chungking bank uses the abacus for adding 


to cause the United States and Britain serious economic 
disturbances by denying us much of the raw material 
we need. She had seized it for her own use. 

How had she been able to do this? The reason is of 
the utmost importance today when we are planning 
peace and what armed forces we will keep to maintain 
it. 

Three years ago when the Japanese struck, only half 
of our fleet was in the Pacific. The other half had been 
sent to the Atlantic. Theodore Roosevelt had insisted 
on the Panama Canal being built because he wanted to 
insure that our fleet could quickly pass from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific to meet an enemy on whichever side of 
the continent we were attacked. However, the Canal 
could not save us from defeat at the hands of the 
Japanese at Pearl Harbor, the most disastrous and dis- 
graceful defeat in our whole naval history because of 
two great strategical mistakes. 

The first of these was dividing the fleet in two parts 
by sending seven battleships into the Atlantic and 
leaving eight in the Pacific. The 15 in one fleet were 
strong enough to defeat the Japanese fleet of from 10 to 
12 battleships. The eight left behind were not. All the 
more so when instead of being out in the open sea ready 
to fight they were huddled in Pearl Harbor where 
they could not fight. 


iE it had been in the days prior to aviation and if the 
Japanese had not been in possession of the Marshall 
Islands,* with the consequence that their fleet would 
have had to start from Japan, the situation might have 
been different. Had we had warning immediately the 
Japanese fleet left Japan we could have gotten our seven 
battleships back into the Pacific before the Japanese 
could have attacked, because it is farther from Japan 
to the ocean area west of the Panama Canal than it is 
from England. This presumes, of course, that we would 
not have left our eight battleships like “‘sitting ducks” 
in Pearl Harbor but would have promptly moved them 
from Hawaii to the Pacific entrance of the Panama 
Canal. Thus so they could join forces with the seven 
ships coming from the Atlantic. 

* Thenearest ones are closer to Pearl Harbor than is San Francisco. 
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We could have had the Marianas, the Caroline and 
Ladrones Islands at the time we made peace with Spain 
in Paris in 1899 when she ceded Puerto Rico, the Philip- 
pines and Guam. However, we refused them with the 
result that Germany promptly bought them and in the 
War of 1914-1918 the Japanese took them from 
Germany. As a consequence, even though aviation was 
still unknown or in its infancy, the Japanese fleet could 
have been based on these islands and, with its 10 to 12 
battleships, intercepted and defeated our eight battle- 
ships trying to escape from the Hawaiian Islands to 
join the seven battleships from the Atlantic at the 
Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal. 

The second strategical mistake we made was in 
thinking we could impose economic strangulation upon 
a warring nation without its striking a blow against us. 
For years the talk had been that we could strangle 
Japan economically by a distant sea blockade with the 
American fleet based on Hawaii and the British fleet 
based on Singapore. 


Axy one who really knew the Japanese, and above all 
had carefully studied their history since they went to 
war with China the first time in 1894, knew that any 
such attempt would result in Japan going to war. The 
absence of the British fleet in the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean waters and splitting our fleet in half therefore 
made war a certainty. 

The sanctions against Italy were valueless because of 
the lack of military force to enforce them and the lack 
of the will of all the nations concerned to use their armed 
forces to see that Italy was strangled economically. On 
the other hand, the attempt to impose them determined 
Italy to join Germany. All that is necessary to see what 
a great difference this made to us in prosecuting the 
present war with Germany is to compare the situation 


On February 2 and 3, 1942, a U. S. Navy submarine took 

aboard gold and other valuables that had been stored on 

Corregidor, transporting the treasure to an ocean rendezvous 

with a cruiser, which took it to safety. The picture shows the 
transfer under way 
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from 1939 on with that of the last war when Italy in 
1915 joined the Allies. 

A third great mistake we made was in thinking that 
because our potential industrial resources were far 
greater than Germany’s and Japan’s combined, we 
had nothing to fear. The victories which Germany and 
Japan have had were largely due to the fact that besides 
having large armies, navies and air forces, their industry 
was already mobilized for war purposes when they 
started to fight. 

The perhaps decisive victory in Philippine waters took 
place nearly three years after our humiliating defeat in 
Pearl Harbor. This long period is due primarily to the 
fact that we needed this time to build our Army and 
Navy to approximately 11 million men, but above 
all because this time it was necessary for our industry 
to produce the modern arms they need and to build the 
war planes and the war ships without which this victory 
could not have taken place. 

Had we realized that economic strength or weakness 
alone cannot decide international political affairs but 
that any economic policy had to have back of it sufficient 
armed force to be sure that it was carried out, we 
would not have had our war with Japan. 


Nor only due to our military weakness were we unable 
to enforce our economic policy against Japan, but also we 
lost, as did Britain and Holland, a tremendous amount of 
raw material which we badly need. This for the very simple 
reason that Japan had the armed force to take it away 
from us and the will to use that force. 

This writer has spent a total of eight years in the Orient. 
During his first two years there from 1904 to 1906 in- 
clusive, he, as was everyone else who knew the Orient then, 
was greatly impressed with the tremendous trade in the 
hands of the British from Manchuria to Hongkong in- 
clusive, the tremendous raw materials in the hands of the 
British in the Malay Peninsula and Burma and in the 
possession of the Dutch through their ownership of the 
Dutch East Indies. Like most Americans traveling around 
the Philippines from Luzon to Mindanao to Jolo, inclu- 
sive, I was greatly impressed with the wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the development of the Philippines, whose 
immensely rich resources had hardly been scratched during 
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years 
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the 300 years of Spanish rule. Also Manila Bay offered 
the opportunity for the development of a great port like 
Hongkong or Singapore. 

While the alliance with Britain was vital to Japan’s 
success in the Russo-Japanese War, the Japanese did not 
hesitate once they were firmly established in Korea and 
South Manchuria to build up their own commerce at the 
cost of the British. They continued with this policy, gradu- 
ally reaching farther and farther south until, when war 
came, they used their armed forces to throw the British out 
of China, the Malay Peninsula and Burma. Similarly 
they evicted the Dutch from their rich possessions and our- 
selves from the Philippines, which a proper policy of 
economic development could have made as rich as the 
Dutch East Indies or the British lost possessions. 


Wine we have suffered to a certain extent and are 
still suffering from the lack of imports which we got 
from the Far East and which are now in Japanese hands, 
the blow to the British economic system has been 
tremendous. Millions of Britishers depended for their 
jobs and had investments in the China trade, the bank- 
ing which handled it and the shipping which carried it. 
This to say nothing of the valuable plantations of dif- 
ferent kinds in the Malay Peninsula and other invest- 
ments in that peninsula and Burma. Holland without 
the income from the Dutch East Indies would have to 
materially lower its standard of living while facing all 
the evil consequences of a depression. 

Almost three years later we can now for the first 
time say that we really have embarked on the offensive 
which ultimately will reverse this state of affairs. Our 
landing in the Philippines and our defeat of the Japanese 
sea and air forces sent there for their defense means that 
we are establishing ourselves on the flank of the Japa- 
nese sea lines of communication, with southern China, 
French Indo China, the Malay Peninsula, Burma and 
the Dutch East Indies. It is only 690 miles from Ma- 
nila to Hongkong. The Philippine Islands and Borneo 
just south of them Constitute the eastern border of 
the China Sea with the eastern coast line of Asia 
from Hongkong to Singapore making up its western 
border. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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The Veteran's 


CHESTER R. DAVIS 


Mr. Davis is chairman of the Committee on Service for War Veterans 
of the American Bankers Association and is vice-president of the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company. 


tunities which the Bill of Rights may offer, but they will also be 

,Teady and eager to help returning veterans reestablish them- 

selves in private life, whenever and as soon as they are released from 
the armed services. 

“These men and women will have won the war for those of us who 
remained at home. And so we are dedicating our abilities and services 
to helping them win a full and satisfying place for themselves in the 
brighter future we believe is to come.” 

This is from a recent advertisement by a bank inviting veterans to 
come in and talk things over. 

Veterans of this war are going to “come back”’ in the fullest meaning 
of that term and in this fact lies a supreme opportunity for those of us 
in the banking and trust fields. The pressing problems of the moment 
and the current and often perplexing activities of our daily routine 
demand so much of our attention that the problems of tomorrow and 
the day after tomorrow are given comparatively little of our con- 
sideration. 

W. Randolph Burgess, president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has devoted time from a busy schedule to study one of tomorrow’s 
problems which has suddenly become one of today’s problems, namely, 
the reentry of veterans into civilian life. He has initiated action looking 

toward the solution of this very human and very practical question. 

Immediately following his election to the presidency of the Associa- 
tion, he stated publicly that one of the most important matters with 


O« officers will not only be thoroughly familiar with the oppor- 


Pictures taken at organization meeting of Committee on Service for War 
Veterans. Reading from top to bottom of page, first picture, l. to r., J. O. Brott, 
A.B.A. assistant general counsel; A.B.A. Deputy Manager William Powers, 
director of Customer and Personnel Relations; Chester R. Davis, Chicago. 
committee chairman; and A.B.A. Vice-president Frank C. Rathje. @ Second 
picture, Harry Pool, regional attorney, Veterans Administration, Illinois; Ed- 
ward E. Odom, solicitor, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C.; Colonel 
Lawrence Westbrook, assistant director of Special Planning Division, U. S. 
Army; Colonel Dunlap Clark, chief of Fiscal Division, U. S. Army; and B. Ma- 
gruder Wingfield, Houston, Texas. @ Third picture, Albert E. McClellan, Bos- 
ton; Earl J. Failor, Detroit; Lester Benston, service officer, American Legion; 
and James Ringley, vice-chairman, American Legion Committee on GI Bill. 
@ Fourth picture, A.B.A. Deputy Manager Robert W. Kneebone; A.B.A. 
News Bureau Director Lester Gibson; L. W. McFaul, New Orleans; Ashby 
Millican, Louisville; Joseph Holleran, New York; William R. Kuhns, editor, 
Banxine; W. L. Gregory, St. Louis; and Walter B. Allen, Chicago. @ Fifth 

picture, Samuel C. Waugh, Lincoln, Nebr.; Frank P. Powers, Mora, Minn.; 
vohn C. Truxal, Lancaster, Pa.; Anthony G. Felix, Philadelphia; Earl B. 
Schwulst, New York; and, in background, Joseph G. Parr, Jersey City. 


@ Also present at meeting, but absent from pictures: W. Laird Dean, Topeka; 
David W. Fairleigh, Louisville; Maple T. Harl, Denver; Walter H. Johnson, 
Jr., New York City; William H. Neal, Winston-Salem; and, William C. Way, 
Cleveland. @ Absent committee members: F. N. Belgrano, Oakland; ‘J. L. 
Dart, Jacksonville; Lauder W. Hodges, San Francisco; Walter W. Schroeder: 
New Orleans; and Major General John C. Persons, of Birmingham. @ (See 
page 40 for picture of keynoters) 
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Come Back 


which the Association would be concerned during his 
term of office would be the rehabilitation of men and 
women returning from military service. He appointed a 
committee of 26 men from 20 states and charged them 
with the responsibility of working out a program 
whereby the bankers of the nation can participate effec- 
tively in the vast project of helping millions of service 
people get back into the swing of civilian life. 

That group of appointees, the Committee on Service 
for War Veterans, recently met in Chicago for a two-day 
organizational conference. Before this gathering Presi- 
dent Burgess stressed the vital importance of the veteran 
situation and concluded his remarks with these words: 
“The men who come back, 12 million of them, will 
constitute a fifth of the working force in this country. 
They will return to our banks as staff members and as 
customers and they will return to our communities as 
fellow-citizens. Their prospective return presents us 
with a task in which we must assume a fair share of 
responsibilities: how to assimilate them into civilian life 
with the greatest happiness and success to them and 
to all of our social institutions.” 

This purpose was further emphasized by Frank C. 
‘Rathje, of Chicago, vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association, when he told the conference: 

“T think we can reasonably assume that all bankers 
have a personal and professional interest in the rehabili- 
tation of war veterans. Traditionally, our bank leaders 
have actively participated in a variety of social, civic, 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, and financial im- 
provement efforts. So, it can be taken for granted that 
they will want to help tackle the job of solving one of the 
biggest social-civic-commercial problems ever faced by 
this country—the civilian resettlement of upwards of 12 
million military service men and women.” 


Tururep in these short statements are such considera- 
tions as restoration of the veteran to that place in the 
workaday world which he might have occupied had not 
war interfered, encouragement for the veteran to over- 
come handicaps, both physical and mental, which may 
have resulted from his service in the fighting forces, and 
assistance to him in taking his rightful place in the social 
and political life of his community and of the nation. 

The committee realized, of course, that bankers would 
not be expected to carry the major portion of these 
responsibilities, but would be expected to participate in 
that part of the over-all program which could be bene- 
fited by their experience as business men and civic 
leaders. The government bureaus, the social and welfare 
agencies, the veterans’ organizations, the labor unions, 
the service clubs, and other associations, will assume 
their obligations and discharge their duties, and we, as 
bankers, expect to perform that part of the work for 
which we are best qualified. 
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In order that we might learn the nature and extent of 
the bankers’ direct share not only in the local commu- 
nity but in the national ramifications of thisgreat project, 
our committee heard talks by military authorities, repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans Administration, War Man- 
power Commission, the Selective Service, and the vet- 
erans’ organizations, and a qualified spokesman for the 
nation’s educators. These leaders presented details of 
the plans and responsibilities of these groups which are 
most intimately concerned with the welfare of returning 
service people. 


Te committee met in three separate groups to study: 

(1) Relations of the banks with their own employees 
now in the service; 

(2) Professional and personal services that banks and 
trust companies could render returning veterans, and 

(3) The general question of public service and bank 
cooperation with other existing government, public and 
private agencies interested in the veterans’ welfare. 

These three phases seemed to us to be a logical divi- 
sion of the problem. 

The different groups presented their conclusions and 
recommendations to the entire committee. Earl J. Failor 
of Detroit, Michigan, chairman of the Personnel Sub- 
committee, stated that his group considered that one of 
its chief functions was to inform the 15,000 banks of the 
nation on all of the legal obligations of the employer 
with regard to reemployment of returning veterans and 
of the moral obligations which it is believed bankers will 
assume in addition to those set forth by statute. He gave 
in considerable detail descriptions of the types of mate- 
rial which his subcommittee expected to put in the hands 
of the bankers in the near future. It is anticipated that 
this material will include: 

(1) An outline of methods by which banks may deter- 
mine the skills, abilities, experiences, and attitudes of the 
servicemen prior to the veteran’s return to banking; 

(2) Suggestions to the banks on a plan for periodic 
salary review and promotion consideration; 

(3) A suggested procedure by which banks may make 
preliminary preparation in the way of job reclassification; 

(4) Details of temporary training and educational or 
refresher projects; and 

(5) Suggestions concerning a relatively simple plan of 
job evaluating and personnel merit rating. 


B. MAGRUDER WINGFIELD, of Houston, Texas, chair- 
man of the Banking Service Subcommittee, reported 
that members of his group were giving their attention 
primarily to those provisions of the GI act relating to 
the banking and trust services which the law contem- 
plates will be extended to returning veterans. It was 
stated that several members of his subcommittee had 
been and would continue in conference with the Veterans 
Administration on their work of writing and promulgat- 
ing the regulations covering the extension of home, 
farm, and business loans to veterans. He said that an 
important part of the duties assumed by his subcom- 
mittee was that of keeping the banks informed on bank- 
ing service regulations and procedures initiated by the 
Veterans Administrator. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 


Saving With a Vengeance 


Drawings by WHITNEY THOENEN 


(1) This is the 
story of Will B. 
Glad and his 
War Bonds. As 
you'll see, he will 
be glad in the 
post-war years 


(2) At first, Will 
bought bonds 
casually—at the 
movies, for in- 
stance. Then he 
signed for pay- 
roll deduction 


(4) When his bank put him on its War Bond mailing list .. 


(3) Sometimes a piece of “consumer goods” was a brisk bidder 
for Will’s extra dollars . . . 
(6) Sometimes, when he forgot, the bank jogged his memory 
(5) . . « Will, aided by a reminder from the teller, did buy by calling him on the ‘phone 
one now and then at the window 
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QUESTIONS 


(1) Now and then clever Mr. Glad won a bond in a radio quiz 
contest—but of course he couldn’t count on that 


(8) One evening the Glads’ banker called at their home and 
they talked about a future made easier by War Bonds 


9) Occasionally, at moments of financial uncertainty, 
list Mr. Glad was tempted to sell his bonds. But he bravely 
—and wisely—resisted temptation 


(10) . . . and when V-Day finally came Mr. G. was glad 
that (a) war was over, (b) bonds were still working for him 


(11) Here he is, a bit 
older—and very, very 
glad that he bought 
bonds fregularly and 
} kept. ’em until they 
1 matured. So the Glade 
lived comfortably into 
a ripe old age, pleased 
with their own foresight 
and good sense 
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The Search for Economic Stability 


L. HEMINGWAY 


Mr. Hemincway is chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Special Activities which is conducting a study of 
the Bretton Woods proposals on behalf of the American 
Bankers Association. This article is based on an address 
by him before the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. HEMINGWAY 
is president of the Mercantile-Commerce B&nk and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, and is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


monetary problems that confront the world 
i today find their genesis in the First World War 
when the well-stabilized financial systems were 
torn from their moorings and cast adrift on a sea of 
passion lashed by the storms of adversity. Since then 
one expediency after another has been tried in many 
countries in order to meet the emergencies that never 
ceased to arise. Each new plan brought new problems 
and when the Second World War broke out and the 
German conquests soon followed, it was recognized that 
freedom to carry on international transactions was at 
an end and the governments of all the nations took 
charge and to meet the war emergency became dictators, 
for the time being we hope, as absolute as Hitler. The 
big problem now is to strike the shackles of control and 
restore to men everywhere freedom to produce goods 
and crops and sell them to the best advantage either 
at home or in the markets of the world. 


Public Support 


{be as victory is within our 
Essential 


grasp, people everywhere are 
crying out for law and order and a 


stable economy in which to work and live. To meet this: 


demand, the governments of the 44 United Nations 
have consulted through their financial advisers and 
finally at Bretton Woods produced a program which 
is now before the people of these nations for discussion 
and debate. There should be a lot of talk about these 
plans because the subject is a most important one and 
being of a kind that is not generally understood much 
enlightenment is needed in order for the public to get a 
good grasp of it. Any program requiring international 
cooperation must have the willing support of the great 
majority of the people or it will not succeed. 


HE plans that were adopted 
Must Be at Bretton Woods provide 

for the stabilization of currencies 
and the creation of an international bank. These are 
subjects that appeal very strongly to bankers because 
banks thrive in an atmosphere of law and order and 
when trade is active. They suffer when conditions are 
chaotic and trade languishes. Therefore, bankers are 
unanimous in their desire for a secure peace through 
international cooperation, and they are equally keen for 


The Position of Gold 


Any solution of international monetary problems 
must take as its first premise that the United States will 
use its gold and other resources generously and effec- 
tively. However much cynics may scoff at the gold 
standard and belittle the great stockpile of gold at Fort 
Knox, no intelligent plan can fail to count upon it as 
one of the main supports—in fact as the solid founda- 
tion on which the structure must rest—and that is 
because the integrity of the dollar depends upon it and 
the world needs a sound dollar. 

Backed up by our great natural resources and an 
industrial and agricultural system that has contributed 
so much to the victorious conclusion of the war, it is ap- 
parent to all that we and we alone can supply the funds 
that will be needed to restore the strained and shattered 
financial structures of Europe. 


a sound international economic program. So they ap- 
proach a study of the results of the Bretton Woods con- 
ference with a deep interest and an earnest desire that 
their experience in the foreign exchange field and their 
knowledge of the business of credits applied to the 
design drafted by men in government may result in a 
program that will be practical and successful. 

Regardless of the fact that some people seem to think 
that bankers have no right to express publicly their 
opinion on this subject, I feel that they have not only a 
right to speak, but a duty to give the American people 
the conclusions that they have reached, because they are 
charged with the responsibility of conducting the day 
to day financial affairs of the country. 

While it is evident that the American delegation to 
the Bretton Woods conference devoted a lot of time and 
study to the subjects under consideration, it would be 
unfair to them to expect that they would bring forth 
perfect plans for the economic redemption of the world. 
By the same token it would be unreasonable for the 
authors of the plans to expect complete and immediate 
approval by the American people. As a matter of fact, I 
have been told that many of the delegations announced 
reservations to different features of the plans or, to use 
a legal term, they saved their exceptions so that the 
plans will be submitted to their governments without 
their recommendations. 

It is of the greatest importance that whatever pro- 
gram may be adopted, it contain practical enough pro- 
visions to ensure its success, for if it is undertaken and 
fails, good international relations will have received a 
serious jolt. Instead of furthering friendly relations 
between nations, there will result feelings of disappoint- 
ment and bitterness. 
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. THINK you will agree 


on Economic Resources q 
er to set up a program 


that will work satisfactorily, it will be necessary to have 
at hand full information about the economic and finan- 
cial condition of the European nations, for we have only 
to look at the pictures that are published in our daily 
papers to come to a realization of how difficult it will be 
for some time to come to secure that information. So 
much has happened during the long years of war that we 
are sometimes prone to forget the terrible destruction 
of life and property. 

Let me review the major events briefly. Poland was 
invaded just five years ago and in a few weeks’ time the 
blitzkrieg had laid it waste. Now it is again a battlefield. 
One can only guess at the devastation and destitution 
there when the guns of war are silent. Brave little Nor- 
way was overrun by treachery and might. It has suffered 
terribly and its cousins in Denmark have felt the tyrant’s 
heel, though to a lesser degree. France the beautiful, our 
ally of olden days, fell early in the fight, but after the 
great invasion through Normandy the places made 
famous in World War I have again become the scenes of 
great battles and are again smashed and destroyed. And 
our ally Russia has suffered as no nation in history has 
ever suffered. The story of its heroic struggle is indelibly 
written on our minds. Greece and Yugoslavia know only 
too well the awful might of the aggressors. For five years 
the hot rake of war has passed and repassed over conti- 
nental Europe until today there are only three coun- 
tries—Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland—that have 
not felt the horrors of war—destroyed villages, towns 
and cities literally by the thousands, railroads and fac- 
tories wrecked. 

Banks have been looted, paper currencies printed by 
the invaders have been forced upon the people at the 
point of the bayonet. In the midst of such chaos what 
the economic resources of a country are or what the 
mental attitude of its people towards the problems that 
face them may be will be difficult to determine. It will 
take time to disclose these matters. Therefore, it seems 
fair to say that any attempt to stabilize the currencies 
of these nations now is premature. It may take years to 
bring them into some sort of equilibrium where they can 
be stabilized with a reasonable expectation of keeping 
them so. This is recognized by the men who drafted the 
plan for the international monetary fund because they 
have made specific provisions for delay in stabilization 
of currencies in Article XIV, Section 2, as follows: 


Exchange 


Gf the post-war transitional period 
Restrictions 


embers may, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any. other articles of this 
Agreement, maintain and adapt to changing circum- 
stances (and, in the case of members whose territories 
have been occupied by the enemy, introduce where 
necessary) restrictions on payments and transfers for 
current international transactions. Members shall, how- 
ever, have continuous regard in their foreign exchange 
policies to the purpose of the fund; and, as soon as condi- 
tions permit, they shall take all possible measures to de- 
velop such commercial and financial arrangements with 
other members as will facilitate international payments 
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and the maintenance of exchange stability. In particular, 
members shall withdraw restrictions maintained or im- 
posed under this section as soon as they are satisfied 
that they will be able, in the absence of such restrictions, 
to settle their balance of payments in a manner which 
will not unduly encumber their access to the resources of 
the fund.” 

Thus we see that the fund does not provide in this 
transition period for a stabilization plan or for the re- 
moval of exchange controls, but rather a hope that some 
time in the future it might be done. If the fund does not 
accomplish the stabilization of currencies, you may well 
ask what its purpose is. Well, it should be called a credit 
fund, because it is, in reality, a plan for the lending 
through the fund of strong currencies to those countries 
having currencies which, on the world markets, could 
not be readily exchanged. 

No better proof of this is needed than the statement 
of Lord Keynes, the father of the present plan, from 
whose speech to the House of Lords on May 23, 1944, 
I quote: 

“Third, the wheels of trade are to be oiled by what 
is, in effect, a great addition to the world’s stock of 
monetary reserves, distributed, moreover, in a reason- 
able way. The quotas are not so large as under the 
Clearing Union (the so-called Keynes plan) and Lord 
Addison drew attention to that. But they are sub- 
stantial and can be increased subsequently if the need 
is shown. The aggregate for the world is put provision- 
ally at 2,500,000,000 pounds. Our own share of this— 
for ourselves and the Crown Colonies which, I may 
mention, are treated for all purposes as a part of the 
British monetary system (in itself a useful acknowledg- 
ment)—is 325,000,000 pounds, a sum which may easily 
double, or more than double, the reserves which we 
shall otherwise hold at the end of the transitional period. 
The separate quotas of the rest of the sterling area will 


‘make a further large addition to this. Who is so confident 


of the future that he will wish to throw away so com- 
fortable a supplementary aid in time of trouble? Do the 
critics think it preferable, if the winds of the trade cycle 
blow, to diminish our demand for imports by increasing 
unemployment at home, rather than meet the emergency 
out of this fund which will be expressly provided for 
such temporary purposes?” 


I have quoted gener- 
Sea ously from Lord Keynes, let 

us cross the English Channel to 
that bravely and gallantly defended little island of 
Britain. There the invader has not been able to set his 
foot, and yet it has suffered grievously. Before the on- 
slaught of the robot bomb I drove for hours through the 
streets of London studying the damage done by the 
German bombing and I did not see a single block that 
was not damaged by the blitz. In some places a single 
building gutted by fire, in others several buildings blown 
or burned down, and in a few places where handsome 
buildings once stood, there were victory gardens or 
maybe a flower garden among the ruins. Since then, of 
course, the robot bomb has done enormous damage. 
In spite of all this the sturdy British people have carried 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 87) 
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CUSHING 


New York Stock Exchange trading floor 


markets face the necessity of adjusting themselves 

to four major changes which may affect the course 
of business and the value of securities. These may be 
stated briefly as the election, the end of the war with 
Germany, the elimination of the excess profits tax, anda 
decline in the earning power of business. These are not 
isolated phenomena. They are obviously inter-related 
and will affect in differing degrees both the bond and 
equity markets. 

The presidential campaign just concluded was re- 
markable for the complete absence of business turpitude, 
real or alleged, as a base for voter appeal by any of the 
principal candidates. In the turbulent reform decade 
of the 30’s, “‘monopoly,” “malefactors of great wealth” 
and “Wall Street””— the hackneyed shibboleths of a 
century of political strife — were trotted forth to sway 
the judgments of voters. In the election just concluded, 
both candidates paid tribute to the importance of free 
enterprise in maintaining a high level of prosperity and 
providing that total of jobs necessary to a flourishing 
land. 

The fact is that business has done a grand job in serv- 
icing the limitless requirements of war. By and large it 
has subordinated its profit and competitive interests to 
the effective prosecution of the war in the face of trying 
irritations by government and labor. There has been 
legitimate complaint by a minority about renegotiation 
and the severe curtailment of profits. On the whole, 
particularly in the face of the task involved, profit 


\ the end of another year approaches, the security 


Stocks being delivered at receiving windows of stock clearing 
department of New York Stock Exchange 


CUSHING 


INVESTMENTS 


JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


The author is vice-president and economist of the Empire 
Trust Company of New York City. 


limitations have been administered with tact and in- 
telligence. Business men are justified in feeling that 
they are no longer in the dog house, or at least that they 
are no longer the sole or the principal occupants. 

The election has reduced Republican representation 
in the House. The change in the Senate has not been 
significant. Nothing has happened to undermine the 
natural alliance between the bulk of the Republicans 
and the conservatives in the Democratic Party. It is an 
alliance that will effectively control the course of legisla- 
tion and strongly influence, if it does not control, the 
conduct of the administrative agencies. It is also ap- 
parent that the reform urge of the middle 30’s has run 
its course and that Congress will not again be confronted 
with “must”? legislation so disruptive of business morale. 
There is a better prospect for reasonably friendly 
cooperation between the Federal Government and 
business. 


Awnorner aspect of the election bearing on the moral 
position of business in the American community remains 
to be appraised in the light of post-election develop- 
ments. This is the clear assumption by both parties of 


_responsibility for the economic welfare of large groups— 


the farmer, the worker, the veteran, the aged. It is the 
Government which will assure adequate incomes, op- 
portunities for initiative and complete freedom from 
onerous regulation. This is a remarkable combination, 
and the realist may be justifiably skeptical. The shield 
has an ominous reverse side. The Government is carry- 
ing the ball. The post-war years will test again the 
effectiveness of government “planning it that way.” 
For what it is worth, business can extract a wry comfort 
from these unequivocal campaign pledges. Failure will 
not be a prima facie case against free enterprise because 
the freedom of enterprise will be severely circumscribed 
and its responsibility correspondingly limited. 

The end of the war with Germany will precipitate on 
a large scale the transition from a war to a peace econ- 
omy. The shrinkage in war contracts has been variously 
estimated at from 40 to 75 per cent, with the latter more 
nearly approaching the probable degree of curtailment. 
These war orders have created an extraordinary prosperity 
during the last three years, raising the level of industrial 
production from 25 per cent above normal in 1940 to 
147 per cent above normal during the last quarter of 
1943. All hands in the labor market have been absorbed 
at new high wage levels with varying amounts of over- 
time further raising the weekly “take home.’”’ Women, 
adolescents and large numbers of those already retired 
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At the Turn of the Year .... 


As the year draws to a close, the market faces its 
problems with great confidence. Securities are in 
strong hands. Margin holdings are low. There is a 
lot of cash on the sidelines waiting for better buying 
opportunities. Men in high income brackets can re- 
tain a larger fraction of speculative gains after taxes 
than any other type of income excepting only the low 
ytelds from tax-sheltered sources. Bonds continue to 
reflect the pressure for income and the improved posi- 
tions of debtors. The major tests of these markets 
must awatt the end of the war with Germany. 


were induced by good earnings to return to the labor 
supply. The Federal Reserve Board estimates that indi- 
viduals have added more than $60 billion to their sav- 
ings during the war period. The enormous fund of liquid 
buying power so acquired may be viewed as an added 
stimulus to the market after the war or as a salu- 
tary personal! reserve for people whose incomes have 
declined. 

The prudent investor will not assume that wartime 
personal incomes will continue without interruption 
into the period of peace or that the high level of wartime 
activity will meet a similar peace level. Substantial ac- 
cumulated demand will certainly cushion the shock, 
but it is doubtful that deferred buying will be able to 
offset the decline of war orders. It is always easier for an 
economy to expand than to contract and this applies 
to a war-fostered boom and readjustment as well as to 
the more normal fluctuations of the business cycle. The 
Government is making some headway in devising appro- 
priate procedures in the cancellation of contracts. Thou- 
sands of contracts have already been canceled, and 
the experience gained while new orders were placed and 
released workers absorbed elsewhere will prove helpful 
when this process becomes a one way street. 


Tae economic stigmata that attend the end of a boom 
are already in evidence. The peak of production was 
passed in October 1943 and there has since been a de- 
cline of 17 points in the Federal Reserve Board index of 
production. The peak of construction was reached in 
July 1942 at 106 per cent above the 1923-25 base, his- 
torically a high level. It has already declined 80 per cent. 
Construction, other than residential, reached a top of 
313 in 1942 and has since dropped to 61. Employment, 
in spite of the continuing scarcity of labor, has dropped 
approximately 4 per cent since March 1943. During the 
past 12 months, both durable and non-durable goods 
showed a consistent though moderate decline. Freight 
traffic, reflecting the vast movement of war supplies and 
the inability of supplementary and competing forms to 
carry corresponding loads, is still 40 per cent above nor- 
mal in terms of freight car loadings, It is considerably 
higher in terms of freight ton miles and gross revenues. 


December 1944 


The stock market itself has turned in an excellent 
performance. It had been assumed that the reelection 
of the President would prove harmful to the utilities. 
This fear had little foundation, and with the exception 
of some slight weakness in speculative holding company 
stocks, the market took the election in its stride. The 
problems the market must surmount have little to do 
with the party label of the White House encumbent. 
The same may be said of those constructive forces that 
account for values. It seems clear now that most in- 
vestors take precisely this view. 

The retreat from a war economy will leave many 
problems which cannot be anticipated. It is certain that 
labor will resist the decline in its earnings as the war 
week of 46 to 47 hours declines to something less than 40. 
It does not understand the function of wages as an auto- 
matic regulator of labor supply and demand. The past 
decade has witnessed the circumvention of many so- 
called laws of economics, and labor will be unwilling to 
honor the impersonal arbitrament of jobs and wage 
rates. Its leaders can be trusted to fight tooth and nail 
any attempt to permit wages to find their natural level 
in a free market. The fate of the Little Steel formula 
indicates clearly what the attitude of the Government 
will be on this broad question. Having assumed respon- 
sibility for wage levels and jobs, no statesman in office 
can ask workers to place themselves at the mercy of a 
free market’s autonomous price forces. 


Tae chain of cause and effect here is interesting—and 
disquieting. Labor is willing and eager to take economic 
power via the strike into its own hands and exact the 
income to which it believes it is entitled. Not many em- 
ployers are willing to challenge the issue. Two large 
motor manufacturers and the largest producer of agri- 
cultural implements have already indicated their solu- 
tion. They are scrapping all the tools carried over from 
pre-war days and are re-tooling their lines for the obvious 
and sound purpose of reducing the direct labor content 
of every item. None of them hopes through this expedi- 
ent to cut the price of their products. They are striving 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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Mr. PLUMMER is vice-president of the Central National 
Bank & Trust Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


EDIUM-sized banks—those with deposits of $50 to 
$100 million—should have the best experience in 
the consumer credit field. This opinion is based 

on observation and study of the pre-war records of banks 
of all sizes. 

A medium-sized bank is flexible in its management 
and policies. This is true because it is easier to have a 
capable executive supervise a small department than a 
large one. The transactions of assistants can be reviewed 
each day to catch any trend toward loose credits or 
terms, and credit investigations can be handled faster 
and more efficiently with a small staff. The contacts 
with customers are usually closer and more personal in a 
medium-sized bank, and that builds goodwill and fa- 
vorable word-of mouth advertising. 

A medium-sized bank does not awe the average bor- 
rower as does a large institution, and still it has all the 
facilities to handle the public needs. The personal loan 
department can be easily accessible instead of isolated 
as in large banks, or too exposed as in small banks. The 
advertising can be friendly and personal instead of in- 
stitutional. All types of instalment loans, or discounts, 
can be handled in the one department. 

From observation of pre-war operations, the medium- 
sized banks have had instalment loan outstandings rang- 
ing from 5 per cent to 10 per cent of their total deposits. 
This business has usually been under the direct super- 
vision of one senior officer and two or three capable 
young junior officers. The rest of the staff is usually com- 
posed of from five to 10 clerks who handle all clerical 
work and collections. For an operation of this size it is 
very easy to set up proper credit investigating pro- 
cedure, and a simple but effective accounting system. 


Tue department should be set up to handle all types 
of instalment loans, including personal and co-signer 
loans, automobile and equipment loans, FHA Title I 
loans, discounting and purchasing of dealer contracts, 
accounts receivable financing, “floor plan” financing, 
endorsed loans for book accounts of professional men, 
insurance premium financing, etc. All such types of 
loans require special knowledge for safe and proper 
handling, and a medium-sized staff can master and keep 
up to date on the necessary safeguards. Small banks 
cannot get sufficient volume to afford proper supervision 
for such a broad field, and large banks (except those 
with branches) very often are not interested in any but 
commercial loans. 

Advertising of instalment loan facilities in a medium- 
sized bank can be more personal than in large banks. 
From experience, direct mail to selected groups such as 
teachers, postal clerks, railroad employees, etc., seems 
to get the largest percentage of results. Friendly indus- 
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trial plants, home office insurance companies, publishing 
plants and others very often will let banks post personal 
loan service notices on bulletin boards, so as to keep 
their employees away from so-called “loan sharks.” 
Spot announcements by radio, car cards and billboards 
also reach the proper type of borrower. 

Most medium-sized banks have customers who can be 
the source of excellent discount loans. Distributors of 
industrial and contractor machinery and equipment, 
dairy and creamery supply houses, frozen food locker 
plants, X-ray, surgical and hospital equipment, house- 
hold utilities, printing presses, laundry equipment and 
many other types of durable goods are usually sold on 
instalment terms, and banks should solicit these con- 
tracts from customers instead of letting them finance 
through outside sources. 


Banxs should also contact their customers for FHA 
Title I loans for roofing, siding, heating equipment, etc. 
Loan volume can most easily be obtained by going to the 
source of supply in such cases, and that source is the 
dealer who sells the material. During normal times 
automobile and household utilities are excellent sources 
of secured instalment loans. Most medium-sized banks 
are free to solicit such loans direct from individuals 
making the new purchases, as the dealers usually have 
financing connections willing to share the charges. Direct 
loans of this type have proven very satisfactory as the 
bank can control the credits and terms without any 
pressure from the seller. In cases where dealers are regu- 
lar customers of the bank, satisfactory arrangements can 
usually be worked out for purchasing sales contracts on 
a lower discount, but with endorsement or repurchase 
agreements to offset the smaller return. 

Any medium-sized bank without a separate instalment 
loan department should start now to form plans for 
cashing in on this excellent builder of goodwill and 
profits in the approaching post-war period. 

Regulation W, lack of merchandise and other factors 
have reduced instalment loans to a minimum, so that 
any bank without a full functioning department can 
virtually start from scratch on a par with others who 
have such departments already established. The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and most state associations, 
have excellent booklets with helpful suggestions. 

Experienced and capable personnel will soon be re- 
turning from service and will be available to banks as the 
department expands. However, the general policies, 
location in the bank, and accounting set-up should all be 
determined now, thereby assuring the advantages that 
will accrue from the anticipated early release of mer- 
chandise normally handled on instalment terms. 

In the meantime, loans are available on Title I, 
(FHA), insurance premiums, personal signature and 
co-signer, etc. Medium-sized banks without instalment 
loan departments should act now to get started. 
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BANKING NEWS 


A.B.A. Farm Group Has 
Meeting at Memphis to 
Discuss Bank Services 


first Job Relations 
Training Institute Is 
Held in New York City 


Bankers Attending to 
Give Course at Home 


The first Job Relations Train- 
ing institute under the auspices 
of the national office of the 
American Institute of Banking 
was conducted in New York 
City Nov. 13-17, with nine 
bank representatives from dif- 
ferent sections of the country 
receiving instruction by A.B.A. 
Deputy Manager William Pow- 
ers, who is the director of the 
Association's customer and per- 
sonnel relations department. 

Briefly, the function of the 
JRT is to train supervisory 
employees how to improve their 
human relations with the work- 
ers under their direction. Like 
the Job Instructor Training 
courses previously conducted 
by the Institute in various sec- 
tions of the country, the JRT 
has been used successfully by 
industry to improve its training 
methods in order to speed war 
production. 


R. C. Rutherford 


The bank representatives 
trained in this institute, after 
returning to their respective 
communities, will act as con- 
ductors of a series of regional 
JRT courses to be set up by the 
A.1.B. under the general guid- 
ance of Robert C. Rutherford, 
recently appointed assistant to 
the secretary of the Institute. 

Bankers attending the mas- 
ter JRT sessions in New York 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Association Gains 93 Members in 2 Months As 
Many Workers Aid in Cutting Non-Member List 


Ninety-three banks were added 
to the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation membership roster dur- 
ing September and October, 
representing a 11 per cent 
reduction of the non-member 
list, according to Organization 
Committee Secretary J. R. 
Dunkerley. 

The largest gains were made 
in Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Iowa. Following membership 
clinics in LaSalle and Danville, 
Ill., State Vice-president Nor- 
man B. Collins, of Chicago, 
and Regional Vice-president 
J. W. Minton, of National 
Stock Yards, with considerable 
assistance from former State 
Vice-president John H. Crocker, 


430 Banks Report War 


Loans and Commitments 


A.B.A. Survey Figures 


Reflect Matériel Flow 


War production loans to 
manufacturers of the nation 
and commitments for such loans 
reported as outstanding on 
June 30, 1944, by 430 of the 
country’s larger banks aggre- 
gated $8,166,632,106, according 
to the semi-annual survey of 
the A.B.A. 

The survey is conducted by 
the Association by means of a 
questionnaire addressed to the 
500 largest banks. Of these, the 
430 supplied data on their war 
production lending activities, 
as against 436 banks in the 
previous survey which covered 
loans and commitments out- 
standing December 31, 1943. 

Of this $8.166,632,106 of 
total war loans and commit- 
ments, $7,875,286,080 repre- 
sents loans and commitments 
for war supplies and materials 
and is an increase of $128,- 
299,157 above the $7,746,986,923 
reported in a previous survey. 

The larger figure of June 30, 
even though reported by fewer 
banks. reflects the increasing 
quantities of arms and supplies 
flowing from the factories fi- 
nanced by loans from the banks. 


of Decatur, added 19 members. 

In Pennsylvania, State Vice- 
president Laurence S. Bell. of 
Pittsburgh, and Regional Vice- 
president Milton D. Reinhold, 
of Philadelphia, obtained a 
total of 13 new members, with 
considerable help from former 
A.B.A. President Harry J. Haas, 
of Philadelphia. 

Following a membership clinic 
in Sioux City, Ia., 11 new mem- 
bers were added. Iowa Bankers 
Association President R. R. 
Brubacker, State Vice-presi- 
dent M. R. Selden, of Cedar 
Rapids, and Regional Vice- 
president N. A. Welle, of Arl- 
ington, Minn., are credited 
with the fine showing in Iowa. 


A.B.A. Officials Study 
Bretton Woods Program 


Administrative Group 
Has Special meeting 


The proposals adopted by 
the Bretton Woods interna- 
tional monetary stabilization 
conference last Summer for the 
creation of an international 
bank and international cur- 
rency stabilization fund were 
scheduled, when BANKING went 
to press, for discussion at a 
special meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in 
Chicago on November 26. 

President W. Randolph Bur- 
gess announced at his inaugu- 
ration as Association president 
that he was requesting the Ad- 
visory Committee on Special 
Activities, headed by W. L. 
Hemingway, president, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis and 
former A.B.A. president, to 
make a thorough studv of the 
Bretton Woods proposals pre- 
liminary to the formulation of 
concrete suggestions for im- 
proving and strengthening these 
proposals. Mr. Hemingway’s 
committee met with the Ad- 
ministrative Committee in Chi- 
cago last month. 


Agriculture Commission 
Hears Many Speakers 


The Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association held its first meet- 
ing of the Association year at 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 15 and 
16. C. W. Bailey, president of 
the First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Tenn., is the new 
chairman of the Commission. 
(Pictures taken at the gather- 
ing are on pages 48 and 49 of 
this magazine.) 

The meeting was an execu- 
tive conference at which bank- 
ers discussed the financial 
problems to be met by agri- 
culture and the services banks 
will render to farm customers 
in their communities. 


List of Speakers 


Speakers heard the first day 
of the conference included: 
A.B.A. President Burgess; Ex- 
ecutive manager Harold Ston- 
ier; Dr. Van B. Hart, extension 
professor of farm management, 
New York State College of 
Agriculture; W. W. Campbell, 
president, National Bank of 
Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City; 
W. C. Christensen, president, 
Commercial National Bank, 
Hillsboro, Ore. ; Burr Cleveland, 
president, First National Bank, 
Cortland, N. Y.; Otis Thomp- 
son, president, National Bank 
and Trust Company, Norwich, 
N. Y., and immediate past 
chairman of the commission; 
W. R. Bimson. president, Val- 
ley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Also, Frank Ahlgren, editor, 
the “Memphis Commercial 
Appeal”; Norman J. Wall, 
head of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Finance, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; E. C. 
Young, dean of the Graduate 
School, Purdue University; 
C. E. Brehm, dean, College of 
Agriculture, University of Ten- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A.B.A. Briefs 


Advancement of the Post- 
War Smali Business Credit 
Commission’s program was chief 
topic of discussion at Southern 
Secretaries Conference in At- 
lanta, Ga., on Nov. 29-30. 

* * 

Bank manuals on home ap- 
pliance financing and on air- 
craft financing, produced by 
the A.B.A. Consumer Credit 
Committee, will soon be com- 
pleted. They will be mailed to 
members only upon request. 

* * 

‘Small Business, the Banks 
and You” is the title of a small 
folder recently completed by 
the Advertising Department 
for the use of banks in customer 
education to the job the banks 
are equipped and ready to do to 
finance small business concerns. 

* * 

Operating procedure for spe- 
cial checking accounts is out- 
lined in publication 105 of the 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion. 


Blue Triangle Plan 
Material Available 


Literature describing the Blue 
Triangle plan for health finan- 
cing recently launched by the 
banks of Massachusetts (de- 
scribed by William W. Mc- 
Carthy in “Financing Medical 
Bills,’ October BANKING) is 
available from the Advertising 
Department of the A.B.A. 
Also available are note forms, 
doctor’s agreements, promo- 
tion and merchandising ma- 
terial, suggested methods of 
presentation to medical and 
dental professions and to the 
public, advertisements, etc. 


Inactive Account Study 
Suggested to National 
Banks in A.B.A. Bulletin 


A four-point program calling 
for greater attention to inac- 
tive deposit accounts in na- 
tional banks is included in a 
bulletin sent to members by 
the National Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The program makes these 
suggestions: 

(1) Transfer to special ledg- 
ers and maintenance under 
segregated controls of com- 
mercial deposit accounts which, 
for a year, and all savings de- 
posit accounts which, for three 
years, have shown no cus- 
tomer credit or debit entry. 
Proper official approval would 
be required for all withdrawals. 
Accounts that are periodically 
reconciled because of state- 
ments sent to the owners could 
be exempted from this pro- 
cedure. 

(2) Review of special ledg- 
ers at least once a year to 
determine if any accounts have 


| become subject to the special 
| protective treatment suggested 


by the Division. 

(3) Periodic attempts to lo- 
cate the owners of accounts 
receiving such special protec- 
tive treatment, and 

(4) Withdrawal of signature 
cards of owners of these inac- 
tive accounts from active files 
and that other cards showing 
only the name, the transfer 
and the date, be substituted 
therefor. 

In computing costs of cer- 
tain bankers’ blanket forgery 
bonds, commercial deposits 
handled under segregated con- 
trols, as recommended by the 
Division, are excluded. 


Farm Group Meets 


(Continued from page 33) 


nessee; Paul M. Jones, assist- 
ant cashier, Old Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank, Medina, O.; John 
C. Truxal, vice-president and 
trust officer, Lancaster County 
National Bank, Lancaster, Pa. 
W. D. Meachan, assistant 
vice-president, First National 
Bank, Clarksville, and Harold 
W. Breining, assistant adminis- 
trator, U. S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 
spoke at the dinner meeting. 


Other Speakers 


November 16 speakers and 
discussion leaders included: 
Warren Garst, cashier, Home 
State Bank, Jefferson, Ia.; 
H. Grady Huddleston, secre- 
tary, Tennessee Bankers Asso- 
ciation; Robert E. Wait, secre- 
tary, Arkansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation; Frank Warner, secre- 
tary, lowa Bankers Association; 
David M. Auch, secretary, 
Ohio Bankers Association; and 
R. N. Downie, president, Fi- 
delity State Bank, Garden 
City, Kans. 

Also, C. T. O'Neill, presi- 
dent, National Bank and Trust 
Company, Charlottesville, Va.; 
J. P. Culpepper, vice-president 
and cashier, Bank of Alapaha, 
Alapaha, Ga.; Oluf Gandrud, 
president, Swift County Bank, 
Benson, Minn.; E. L. Boston, 
president, First National Bank, 
Angleton, Tex.; John N. Thom- 
son, vice-president and cashier, 
Bank of Centerville, South 
Dakota, chairman, A.B.A. Sub- 
Committee on Agricultural 
Credit; L. C. Wright, presi- 
dent, Security Bank, Black- 
well, Okla.; John H. Crocker, 
vice-president, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Decatur, IIl.; 
R. P. Holding, president, First- 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


1945 
Feb. 6-8 


Apr. 15-18 


26th Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City 
Spring Meeting, Executive Council, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City 


State Associations 


Michigan Study Conference, Hotel Olds, Lansing 
New Jersey Mid-Year Trust and Banking Confer- 
ence, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania 


New York State Mid-Winter Meeting, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, New York City 


Jan. 24-25 Wisconsin Mid-Winter Conference, 


House, Milwaukee 
May 2-4 
June 19-21 
Sept. 2-4 


Dec. 6-8 


1945 
Jan. 15-16 


Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 
Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


Other Organizations 
National Association of Manufacturers, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 


Institute on Money and Law, Sponsored by ‘New 
York University School of Law and the Economic 
National Committee on Monetary Policy, Waldorf- 


Trust Conference 


The 26th annual mid- 
winter conference of the 
A.B.A. Trust Division will 
be held in New York City 
at The Waldorf-Astoria, 
Feb. 6-7-8, 1945, it is 
announced by Frederick 
A. Carroll, Division presi- 
dent, and vice-president 
and trust officer, The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of 
Boston. 


Citizens Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Smithfield, N. C.; Edgar 
McBride, president, Commer- 
cial Bank, Blue Hill, Neb.; 
N. V. Torgerson, president, 
Farmers State Bank, Adams, 
Minn., and J. C. Wilson, presi- 
dent, First Bank and Trust 
Company, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


JRT Institute 
(Continued from page 33) 
City included: Ralph Endicott, 
assistant treasurer, Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Loan & Trust Com- 
pany; Joseph Fitzer, planning 
department, Continental IlIli- 
nois National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago; Hartwell 
F. Taylor, assistant cashier, 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond; William G. Barry, 
assistant branch manager, First 
National Bank of Boston; Ed- 
mund B. Welshans, secretary, 
St. Louis Chapter, A.I.B.; 
Mercer C. Macpherson, direc- 
tor, Community Relations, 
Montclair (N. J.) Savings Bank; 
Robert F. Goodwin, auditor, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem; G. Ste- 
phen Henninger, assistant sec- 
retary, Irving Trust Company, 
New York; and Charles Krum- 
mel, chief clerk, Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, New York. 


Plankinton 


Astoria, New York City 


Apr. 19-20 
City 


Association of Reserve City Bankers, New York 
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Mr. JONES ts assistant cashier of The National Newark 
and Essex Banking Company, Essex, New Jersey. 


icemen’s Readjustment Act will operate were put 

into the hands of the banks late in October. This 
is the section covering loans to veterans for the purchase 
of homes. 

The most unusual feature of the bill and the regula- 
tions is the secondary loan. It is set forth that if a pri- 
mary mortgage loan is guaranteed to the lender by a 
Federal agency empowered to grant guaranties (the 
Federal Housing Authority is an illustration in point), 
and if the veteran is in need of an additional loan, that 
second loan is available. Take a concrete illustration: A 
veteran wishes to purchase a new home at a cost of 
$6,000. The FHA insuring agency insures a bank 
making the mortgage loan for 90 per cent of the cost, 
and a mortgage of $5,400 is granted. Ordinarily a 
purchaser would be required to provide a down pay- 
ment of the difference, or $600. However, under the new 
regulations a lender (the bank) may make an additional 
loan (probably unsecured or on a second mortgage) for 
part or the whole of the $600. (It is more probable that 
the second loan will be made for the maximum allowable 
of $2,000, thus reducing the primary loan to $4,000.) 
This secondary loan may be guaranteed for its full 
amount by the Veterans Administration. 


R under which Section 501 of the Serv- 


Is this illustration there are two important observa- 
tions: (1) The new home was purchased without the 
veteran making a down payment and (2) the bank has 
no risk in making the loan since $5,400 is under an FHA 
guarantee and the balance of $600 is under a Veterans 
Administration guarantee. 

This type of secondary loan is new in the theory of 
mortgage lending. Lenders thus far have had an excellent 
experience with FHA mortgages. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that we have not experienced a period 
of countrywide real estate deflation since FHA came 
into existence. Bankers generally feel that creditwise 
the 90 per cent FHA mortgages are on the liberal side 
and to require some equity money from the purchaser 
is sound. To digress from this principle is novel. How- 
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Home Loans for Servicemen 


S. GUERNSEY JONES 


Building for the Future 


Competition 

Savings and loan associations are the chief com- 
petitors to lenders under FHA. These associations 
often prefer to operate by making mortgage loans not 
insured under FHA and thereby obtaining the benefit 
of one-half per cent which otherwise goes for FHA 
insurance premiums. They are interested in directing 
a large part of this prospective mortgage business to 
their own associations. There are indications that 
rate will be the competitive inducement. Since the 
act permits a maximum rate of 4 per cent on the 
secondary loan, it appears that this rate will be 
applied by them to the primary loan, too. If they 
are successful, it will result in considerably less 
FHA business and a possibility of the loss of its 
many protections to the purchaser. 

Another important factor in this issue is that 
some savings and loan associations have been much 
more prone to go along with present inflated values 
with more liberal appraisals than has FHA. The 
latter, while recognizing a scarcity inflation, has 
chosen to be more conservative in determining a 
property's “reasonable normal value,” which of 
course benefits the lender. 

It is possible for commercial banks to meet this 
competition by making FHA loans at a lowered rate. 
If competition dictates a 4 per cent FHA insured 
loan, the net rate of 314 per cent would be unattrac- 
tive to most bankers. 


ever, it is not entirely inconceivable that a no-down- 
payment plan might be workable. If, for instance, the 
overall carrying charge for the new home does not exceed 
the rent the applicant is paying and if the purchaser has 
a good earning capacity with a job in which he can feel 
secure for at least five to seven years—these facts might 
well justify such a program. 

But the number of such loans with a reasonable 
possibility of repayment compared to those in which 
there is some equity investment is small. Doubtless 
many applicants will fail to qualify and the lending 
institutions will be forced to refuse to make the loans. 
Real estate agents and brokers, builders, and mortgage 
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originators will be anxious to increase their businesses 
through this vehicle and the banks can foresee another 
public relations problem with which they must contend. 
Even though the banker has a thoroughly secured posi- 
tion he will not wish to request insurance on applications 
he feels from the beginning are poor creditwise. 

One of the greatest services which FHA has rendered 
to purchasers of real estate is the protection which is 
offered by FHA building requirements. The building 
specifications of FHA have greatly improved construc- 
tion of homes. Their knowledge of neighborhood trends 
has been beneficial. The purchaser is getting more for 
his money and most important, their appraisals are 
largely fair. Thus purchaser and lender are protected. 

It appears evident that it was the intention of Con- 
gress to continue to make this FHA protection available 
to the returning veteran. And so the bill was drawn to 
provide for the fully guaranteed secondary loan if the 
first mortgage loan is guaranteed by FHA. 


Just how the secondary loans will be handled and cor- 
related to the primary loan and on what maturities is 
not yet definitely worked out. There is a possibility 
that it may be a separate obligation as outlined previ- 
ously. There also appears to be a possible alternative 
of making a single 100 per cent loan. This latter pro- 
cedure may be attractive if the Veterans Administration 
will pay the first loss under its guaranty. The secondary 
loans are being encouraged by the Comptroller of the 
Currency in his ruling that they will not be considered 
as real estate loans and by the Federal Reserve Board 
in exempting them from Regulation W. 

At this point there remains considerable confusion 
about the interpretations of these new rulings. It will be 
interesting to watch these procedures unfold and how 
experience will dictate necessary amendments. Banks 
look forward to further constructive service and an 
opportunity to be of valuable assistance to the return- 
ing serviceman. 


News About Building 


Exhibit for Home Planners 


As A contribution to the education of the home builder, 
the Savings Banks Association of New York State is plan- 
ning an exhibition of equipment items that can be ex- 
pected after the war. The show will be in New York City. 

More than a hundred manufacturers will show such 
things as building and roofing material, heating and air 
conditioning equipment, furniture, television, refrigera- 
tion and other features of the post-war house. 

Several months ago the association launched a state- 
wide advertising campaign to promote home ownership 
and “plan a purchase” savings accounts. 


Mortgage Prospects 


A “MORTGAGE prospect selection plan” has been de- 
veloped by F. W. Dodge Corporation as a means of 
finding families interested in post-war home building. 
It is a simple, cooperative procedure focused on a 
32-page illustrated booklet, “Guide to Home Planning.” 

Banks and other financial institutions offer the guide 
to a selected list of prospects. It contains three check 
lists designed to bring out the practical aspects of home 
building. The first is a family inventory of the people 
who are to live in the new house, a procedure that 
involves not only counting noses, but planning the 
accommodations for each person and visualizing the 
family’s present and future housing needs. 

The second check list is a plan analysis. Size, location 
and arrangement of the architectural features decided 
on in the first list are considered, as well as the exterior 
of the house. The third check list is a product and 
brand selector for detailed consideration of materials 
and equipment. 

The guide does not discuss cost and financing. How- 
ever, a word of caution is given: “ Determine in advance 
the amount of your maximum expenditure, and in any 
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discussion with the architect or builder, give him a 
straightforward statement of what this budget is to be. 
This, more than any single thing, will set his planning 
in the direction of a house you can afford.” 


Two New Institutes 


The Buffalo Savings Bank’s Home Planners Institute 
has had thousands of visitors. Located on the third 
floor of the bank, it includes model houses, home plans 
and displays of building materials, equipment, appli- 
ances, decoration and furnishings. Among the features 
are full-scale modern electric and gas kitchens, a com- 
pletely furnished living room, an electric laundry and a 
modern bathroom. 

Information is supplied on any subject of home 
planning, choice of location, construction details and 
mortgage financing. Exhibitors include national 
manufacturers and leading merchants, architects and 
builders of the Buffalo district. 


Buffalo Home Planners Institute 
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Own-a-Home Club 


A NEWCOMER to the list of banks with special media for 
reaching the post-war home owner and builder is the 
Onondaga County Savings Bank of Syracuse, New York, 
which has formed the Own-a-Home Club. 

The club is similar to others organized by banks in 
various sections of the country, and has two particularly 
interesting features: 

1. It offers free consultation with registered architects. 

2. It is not tied to a savings plan. 

Anyone who owns a lot or who has accumulated funds 
(in War Bonds or savings) for a down payment on a 
home is eligible for membership. 

“We feel,” explains William G. Morton, treasurer of 
the bank, “that there are literally hundreds of people in 
this area who have already acquired a down payment 
necessary for a home. We see no reason why they should 
be forced to save a certain amount weekly or monthly to 
belong to the Club.” 

The architect feature does not include a complete plan 
and supervisory service, but rather makes it possible for 
club members to discuss various phases of their pro- 
spective new home with the experienced architects who 
are available during banking hours to discuss home- 
building ideas. 

Club membership also provides “An Idea Book for 
Your Home of Tomorrow” wherein the prospective 
builder can file booklets and literature mailed by the 
bank, and the free booklet, “Sixty-three Pointers for 
Home Buyers.” 

The bank, of course, offers information and help on 
home financing. 


** Project Credit” 


Tae “Project Credit Plan” of the United States Ply- 
wood Corporation is an example of credit extension 
applicable to post-war housing as well as other recon- 
version period endeavors. 

The plan is thus outlined by Lawrence Ottinger, 
president of the company: 

“Tf a man satisfies us that he is of good character, 
possesses or can command some skill in the use of our 
products, he may seek contracts from approved cus- 
tomers. We will then provide him with the merchandise 
and if necessary, the money that is needed to meet his 
payroll. 

“The amounts to be involved and the number of jobs 
he may take depend upon our judgment of his ability and 
the soundness of his projects. To help him and insure 
ourselves we will lend him without charge the help and 
advice of our staff architects and engineers. 

“Thus he will have the materials with which to work, 
the money to pay his labor and an assurance that he 
will come out with a profit if the project is handled 
efficiently. Once a contract has been secured, the cus- 
tomer makes payments direct to the contractor as the 
work progresses, and we estimate that portion of each 
payment which must be returned to us to cover the 
materials supplied and the money advanced.” 
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CLUB 


Who Can Belong KN Wey 


— Everyone who owns alot or has already accumulated funds for a 
down payment on a home (in War Bonds or savings, for instance) may 
join the Club and enjoy its many practical advantages. There are no 
dues, fees or obligations of any kind. 


W bat you'tL Get from Club Membership: 4, Financial advice and 


1. Architectural consultation and advice with- assistance: Onondaga 
out charge. Two experienced architects will be 
available during banking hours to help you has ha years o 


thee will cule experience in helping 


book Syracuse people plan, 
build and finance their 


2. Complimentary copy of “An Idea Book for homes. All this experi- 

Your Home of Tomorrow.” A handsome, help- _—ence is at your service. 

ful book, 10” by 13”, with envelopes for you to 

file up-to-the-minute information on every Why not drop in at Onondaga County Savings 
important step in home building. There's ample Bank today and become a member? No dues of 
space for valuable booklets, material and ideas obligations of any kind. But act now—every 
which we shall be mailing without cost to every day counts! If you can’t get in at once, mail the 
Club Member coupon. It Will reserve your set of matenal. 
3. Free book let: "63 Pointers for Home Buyers” 

—a guide to home ownership, from choosing a 

location to paying off the mortgage. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MORTGAGE LOANS 


A Word of Warning 


Commenting on the large new field of lending that will 
probably be opened by the GI act, L. Douglas Mere- 
dith, vice-president, and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, of the National Life Insurance Company, told a 
group of Newark (New Jersey) real estate men: 

“As in the case of FHA loans, Congress apparently 
recognized that many of the GI borrowers would not 
be able to qualify for uninsured loans, and intended to 
expedite the obtaining of credit by such borrowers. Cer- 
tainly we want to extend credit to those men and 
women who, through service in the armed forces, have 
made victory possible, and it is hard to believe that few, 
if any, institutions will not want to avail themselves of 
at least some of the opportunities offered by the act. 

“Just a word of warning: Easy credit leads to easy 
borrowing, and lenders and real estate men must do all 
in their power to assist the Veterans Administration in 
making certain that veterans obtain full value for the 
money they borrow and that they do not overextend 
themselves. Otherwise, a large number of veterans some 
years hence will be sadly disillusioned by experiences 
undertaken with governmental encouragement and in- 
tended to be helpful rather than harmful.” 


No Miracle Money 


Farc A. JOHNSTON, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, looks for neither miracle 
houses nor miracle money after the war. 

“We will build houses as we built them before the 
war,” he said in a statement to the National Association 
of Home Builders. “We will finance these houses as we 
did before the war, through our private savings and 
banking institutions.” 
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Statements That Tell and Sell (II) 


JAMES F. DRAPER 


Mr. DRAPER, @ former banker now with a New York 
public relations firm, ends his discussion, begun in No- 
vember BANKING, of the annual report as a public relations 
medium. Last month’s article showed what some banks had 
done to make their reports modern, readable accounts that 
compete with other reading matter. This month MR. 
DRaPER gives the views of other bankers and business men 
who have found that “the dressed-up annual report is 
definitely rated as a good business investment.” 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway’s annual report is 

a good example. The road’s president, Carl E. 

Newton, has this word for the readers of BANK- 
ING: 

“The management of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way thinks of this property as a joint enterprise con- 
ducted by the stockholders and employees in the public 
interest. The railway is owned by more than 60,000 
stockholders. We feel that these stockholders are en- 
titled to be told at least once a year about their property 
in terms which they can understand. 

“Bearing in mind that a large portion of the stock- 
holders are women and that of the remainder many are 
not familiar with railroading, we have taken pains to 
illustrate our annual report with appropriate photo- 
graphs and to prepare the copy in non-technical lan- 
guage. We have received several thousand letters from 
stockholders and friends of the road endorsing this 
policy. Newspapers, financial magazines and trade jour- 
nals all over the country have run stories based on the 
report. We are completely satisfied that the extra 
trouble of preparing an interesting informative report is 
worthwhile.” 

The management of banks in the United States is in 
good hands. This we all know. These men are keenly 
alert to change, both in local conditions which affect 
their deposits and loans, as well as nationally, because 
of their increased participation in investments. Anticipa- 
ting that they would be the first to ask, regarding the 
up-to-date annual report, “Can the annual report be 
rated as a good business investment?” the queries were 
spotted to include an equal number of bankers and 


industrialists. So let us quote another banker, Generai 
Benedict Crowell, president of the Central National 
Bank of Cleveland, whose annual report for 1943 was 
one of the most outstanding in the field. 

“As owners of a business enterprise,”’ General Crowell 
said, “stockholders are entitled to completed informa- 
tion about their investment, what they may expect of it, 
and how they can advance the company’s interests. It 
was something of a pioneer spirit which encouraged us 
to issue this bank’s first printed report to shareholders, 
and we’ve experienced the most pleasant and satisfac- 
tory results in continuing the policy and practice. Com- 
mentators, correspondents of all kinds, including share- 
holders, depositors, customers, public officials and secu- 
rities dealers, write us in great numbers, strengthening 
our faith in our work as a trustee of a public’s funds. 
After all, this is the function of banking, stated simply, 
and it seems the annual report is one of great family 
interest, educational in value, and a principal part of our 
relationship with the public.” 

Then another industrialist, Paul Garrett, a vice- 
president of General Motors, says of its annual report: 


W: have always believed that our annual reports 
should serve as a historical record of the business, that 
they should be attractively developed so that there will 
be an incentive to read them rather than an incentive to 
throw them away, and that they should not only deal 
with the financial facts but should provide information 
which would contribute to the fullest possible under- 
standing of General Motors’ position and of its oper- 
ating policies. 

“While the primary purpose of the annual report is 
to keep the corporation’s more than 400,000 owners in- 
formed as to the operation of the business, the informa- 
tion contained in the report reaches the public over the 
owner’s shoulder and undoubtedly gains weight by the 
very fact that it is in the form of an owner accounting. 
Thus the application of the policy of giving the facts to 
stockholders helps establish a confidence in General 
Motors that is reflected and multiplied many times. 

“The results of this by-product function of a policy 


A picture story which illustrated the annual report 
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which is the very core of our annual report provide 
ample evidence of the value of the report outside of the 
area for which it was specifically designed. The volume 
of editorial and news comments, letters from educa- 
tional, industrial, business and banking leaders, all 
point to this value. Additional evidence is provided by 
numerous requests from educational institutions for 
copies of our annual reports for file and reference and 
for use in study courses.” 

Transportation, manufacturers, automobile makers, 
stores—we could run the gamut of businesses which 
have grasped the idea and made it work for them. The 
annual report that tells the story of the company is like 
a visit with those who make the company work for its 
stockholders. 

Charles R. Hook, president of the American Rolling 
Mill Company and past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, writes of ARMCO’s annual 
report: 

“One of the big problems which was faced and is 
facing industrial management today is the question of 
meeting the stockholder and the investor by means of 
the written word. 

“Tt is an easy matter to explain company accomplish- 
ment, plant facilities, personnel organization and future 
prospects, if we have the opportunity to sit across the 
table and personally discuss these matters. Therefore, 
it is highly important, in our opinion, to make the report 
attractive, so that it will secure attention and then as 
simply as possible but with carefully thought out charts 
and significant figures present the facts which you 
believe you would want were you sitting on the other 
side of the table.” 


Agraur W. PAGE, vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, is alert to the value of an 
interesting report, and speaks for his company in saying: 
“Tt is highly important, it seems to us, that a com- 
pany report should give those stockholders who desire 
it a full, balanced and accurate picture of the condition 
of the business. This we take great pains to do. We also 
try to make it as clear and as readable as possible.” 
Geography plays no favorites in the reaction to the 
modern annual report. People are much the same the 
country over. What they like in San Francisco, they will 
like in New York, Cleveland, Kokomo, or Walla Walla. 
What works for one, seems to work for all. So, for an 
ending to our poll-taking, let’s hop down to Palm Beach, 
Florida, and the First National Bank there, to see what 


of the New York Central Railroad to its employees 
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a pioneer in the field of annual reports with allure thought 
about the whole business. These are the views of Wiley 
Reynolds, president of that institution: 

“Five years ago, the First National Bank of Palm 
Beach inaugurated the policy of broadening the scope 
of our annual report as well as to make it more readable 
and interesting in appearance. 

“At first we observed a mixed reaction and some of 
our banker friends even went so far as to criticize us for 
issuing a report which was, as they thought, too com- 
prehensive in nature. 

“Our stockholders, depositors and customers, how- 
ever, reacted differently and hundreds of letters from 
them testify to the soundness of the practice. News- 
papers from all over the East, including a prominent 
one in New York City, have commented on our report, 
and this we consider good, constructive publicity. 

“The annual report has also proven helpful as a sales 
document as reflected by the growth of our bank. Yes, 
we'll confess that our experience would indicate an 
investment in a well planned and produced annual 
report is good business.” 

Mr. Reynolds has answered the question. And in 
answering it, he repeated what others are saying, what 
all others who were polled said—that the dressed-up 
annual report is definitely rated as a good business in- 
vestment. 
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1. San Francisco area bankers meet to consider credit program for small business 


People You Know—san Francisco, Chicago, Syracuse . . . 


2. U.S. Army, Veterans Administration, and American Legion 

representatives met with the A.B.A. Committee on Service for 

War Veterans in Chicago to discuss returning veterans’ 
problems and how to meet them 


Nine regional meetings were held by the Post-War Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission to acquaint state banker association 
leaders with A.B.A. program to encourage lending to small 
business in reconversion era. Bankers attending San Fran- 
cisco regional meeting are show in picture No. 1, above; 
other pictures and story appear on page 58. 


In picture No. 2, at left, l. to r., Brig. Gen. Clayton Adams; 

President W. Rondel Burgess; Committee Chairman 
Chester R. Davis; Executive Manager Harold Stonier; Major 
Gen. James A. Ulio, Adjutant General, U. S. Army; Deputy 
Manager William Powers; and Edwin Booz, personnel rela- 
tions consultant. Additional pictures of meeting of Committee 
on Service for War Veterans and story will be found on page 24. 


New York State Bankers Association held its fourth annual 


farm credit school in Syracuse this Fall, with 290 bankers, 


representing 180 banks, attending. Lectures and seminars 
dealing with all aspects of farm credit were presented during 
two-day session. A session of the farm school is shown in 
picture No. 3, below. 


3. At a session of the New York State Bankers Association’s Farm Credit School in Syracuse 
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1, Missouri, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma bankers at Kansas City savings conference 


Kansas City, Chicago, New York... 


Discussion at Kansas City savings conference centered around 
“importance of savings to national economy.” Atlanta savings 
conference broadened discussions to include real estate mort- 
gage lending, and service to returning veterans under GI Bill 
of Rights. Group of delegates to Kansas City meeting are 
shown in picture No. 1, above. 

* 
Banks in 16 states sent 650 delegates to the 14th Mid-Con- 
tinent Trust Conference in Chicago last month. Lively interest 
was shown in the discussions of post-war taxes, trust invest- 
ments, pension trusts, returning veterans, and other subjects on 
the agenda. Trust Division officials are shown with President 
Burgess in picture No. 2, at right. 

More than 3,500 bankers were trained last year in the Job In- 
struction Training program of the A.I.B., and it is expected 
that more than 5,000 will be trained this year in the Job Rela- 
tions Training program. Participating in master JRT, 
picture No. 3, below, clockwise around table, Robert C. Ruth- 
erford, A.B.A. staff; G. S. Henninger, New York; E. B. 
Welshans, St. Louis; H. F. Taylor, Richmond; Ralph Endi- 
cott. Washington, D. C.; M. C. Macpherson, Montclair, N. J.; 
Joseph Fitzer, Chicago; W. G. Barry, Boston; Charles Krum- 
mel, New York; R. F. Goodwin, Winston-Salem, N. C.; and 
William Powers, A.B.A. deputy manager. See Story on pages 
33-34, 


2. At Mid-Continent Trust Conference—President Burgess 

seated; standing, Division President F. A. Carroll, Division 

Vice-president J. W. Allison, and Executive Committee 
Chairman Evans Woollen, Jr. 


3. At the A.I.B.’s master Job Relations Training institute in New York for “regional conductors” 
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WASHINGTON 


HERBERT BRATTER 


GI Loans 


E Administrator of Veterans Affairs in November 

completed work on regulations to implement the 

so-called GI act—the Servicemen’s Readjustment 

Act of 1944. The regulations governing VA guaranties of 

loans for acquisition of homes were made public in 

October, followed in November by those for purchase 
of farms and entrance into business. 

A special point for banks to note is that the guaranty 
of a loan by the VA will not enable a bank to make a 
large or longer loan than it may already make under the 
particular banking laws under which it operates, with- 
out special permission from the bank supervisory au- 
thorities concerned. The only alternative is amendment 
of the banking laws. This applies to all three types of 
Title III loans: home, farm and business. 


Title II 


By way of review, it will be recalled that Title III of 
the GI act specifies, among other things, the types of 
guaranty and the general provisions applicable. The 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may guarantee the 
payment of not to exceed 50 per cent of a loan or loans 
to a veteran for the purchase of a home, farm or busi- 
ness. If a primary loan for any of the purposes which the 
act specifies is approved by a Federal agency to be made, 
guaranteed, or insured by it and the veteran needs a 
second loan to cover the rest of purchase price, the VA 
may guarantee the full amount of the second loan, pro- 
vided that it does not exceed 20 per cent of purchase 
price and that the sum guaranteed plus all other Title 
III guaranties do not exceed $2,000 for any single vet- 
eran. On the guaranteed portion the VA, moreover, 
pays the first year’s interest. 

Title III defines an eligible veteran, limits the interest 
to 4 per cent per annum on the primary loan (and in 
effect on the second loan), limits maturity to 20 years, 
etc. It defines eligible lenders to include persons, firms, 
associations, corporations, and state or Federal agencies 
or corporations. Title III provides that no first mortgage 
shall be ineligible for insurance under the National 
Housing Act by reason of any secondary lien securing 
such guaranteed loan. 

In connection with the foregoing, the Comptroller of 
the Currency instructed national bank examiners that 
national banks may make “second loans” to veterans 
on real estate, on the reasoning that the loan is really 
made against a security, the VA’s loan-guaranty certifi- 
cate. Thus, national banks may make insured advances 
to a veteran totaling the full purchase price of a home 
costing $10,000 or less. 


State ‘Banks’ Loans 


State banks, regulated by state laws, must be guided 
accordingly. Some of the states have already issued 
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Harold W. Breining, assistant administrator in charge of in- 
surance and finance, Veterans Administration, directs most 
financial operations under the GI Bill of Rights 


rulings or executive orders to put their banks on a basis 
competitive with national banks. In other states, the 
banking laws doubtless will have to be changed. More- 
over, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board has taken 
similar action on behalf of its member institutions. In 
general, therefore, we are working toward a situation 
wherein a veteran can borrow 100 per cent of a home 
costing up to $10,000. 

According to the VA’s regulations on Title III home 
loans, such loans may be monthly payment direct- 
reduction loans, with the interest charged monthly and 
added to the unpaid principal. The borrower consenting, 
each monthly payment may include a pro rata propor- 
tion of taxes and assessments, insurance, and ground 
rent, if any. Such extra payments may be either set 
aside as a trust fund or credited directly against the 
unpaid principal. As the principal balance of a loan not 
in default is reduced, or later again increased, the VA 
guaranty proportionately diminishes, or increases, in 
dollar amount. 

Repayment of sums advanced by the lender for taxes, 
repairs, etc., during the 12 months succeeding such 
advances may be recouped by the lender out of any 
payments made by the borrower, without being con- 
sidered in default. The lender must grant right of 
repayment of all or any part of a loan without penalty. 
Loans must be based upon the “reasonable normal 
value” of the property, which is not necessarily the 
fair market value in the usual sense, nor the value for 
mortgage purposes. Customary charges, as for a credit 
report, may be included in the loan, but no brokerage 
may be charged the veteran for obtaining for him or her 
a VA loan guaranty. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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WHAT’S IT ALL ADD UP TO? 


Postwar conversion... Postwar buying 
will put heavier loads on every department 


savings ...in War Bonds and be- 
cause of commodity shortages ... have reached 
a higher level than ever before. With Victory, these 
savings will be spent for consumers’ durable goods 
to a conservatively estimated total of 14.5 billion 
dollars ... more than three times the present rate. 
Residential construction, for example, is expected 
to reach 5.2 billions ... ten times its present rate. 

Add these expenditures by individuals to the 
spending by reconverting industries and the net 
result becomes immediately apparent: An unprec- 
edented increase in traffic and activity in every de- 
partment of every bank in the country. 

Your bank will be better able to meet these post- 
war demands if it is equipped with Recordak. This 
newest of the basic business machines works with 
"i speed and accuracy...steps up 

anking operations, effects major economies. For 
example, with the Recordak System of Single Post- 


ing you can completely eliminate clerical duplica- 
tion, save 3314% in work, 50% in supplies. 
Transit costs can be cut up to 40%. 

It’s sound policy to investigate right now the 
ways in which Recordak can go to work for you in 
relieving the inevitable heavy postwar pressure 
and demands on all your facilities. Of course, mili- 
tary requirements and the demands of V++-— Mail 
make it impossible to supply Recordaks at the 
moment. But new, improved models will go 
into production as soon 
as possible. Writing us 
now will assure your 
name being placed high 
on the list. Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Originators of modern microfilming — oa a C O 2 D A K 
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Getting a Guaranty 


To obtain a VA guaranty, the lender must get a credit 
report on the veteran and submit it, with the veteran’s 
application (submitted through the lender), an appraisal 
report, and other specified details to a designated agency 
of the VA, who issues the final approval and there- 
upon makes a commitment to the lender. In the case of 
construction loans, the guaranty becomes effective only 
when construction is completed and all disbursements 
have been properly made. 

In addition to home purchase or construction loans, 
the VA guaranty is available for loans for repairs, 
alterations, or improvements in, or paying for delinquent 
indebtedness, taxes, or specified assessments on residen- 
tial property of veterans, with special provision for 
emergency repairs. 

Under these regulations the creditor may assert claim 
under the guaranty and notify the VA thereof in the 
event of default continuing: (a) three months on an 
amortized loan, or (b) one month on a term loan. 

If any default of interest or principal persists six 
months, the creditor must within one month thereafter 
notify the VA of the default. 

The creditor may simultaneously with or later than 
the filing of claim or notice of default notify the VA of 
intention to foreclose. The VA may approve a creditor’s 
request to waive his right to press his claim against 
the mortgagor, but the VA’s liability is not thereby 
diminished. 

Another detail: the regulations make the VA’s legal 
right of subrogation junior to the creditor’s rights, as 
against the debtor or any security, until the creditor 
shall have received the full amount payable under the 
loan. 


War Loan ‘Reminder 


Although December 16 is the end of the Sixth War 
Loan Drive for securities other than E bonds, all 
December sales of the latter count toward the drive. 


Perry Faulknor, chief of the Veterans Employment Service, 
War Manpower Commission, plans to streamline placement of 
returned servicemen. He’s talking to GI Warren Hill 
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The Treasury, therefore, urges banks not to relax their 
efforts to sell E bonds during the second half of Decem- 
ber. In that part of the month people will be receiving 
Christmas bonuses in addition to month-end pay checks. 


Congressional Committee Changes 


The election affects the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee next year through the departure of Senators 
Danaher of Connecticut and Clark of Idaho. In the 
House Banking and Currency Committee there will 
be a few new faces next year. Representative Ford (D) 
of California did not run for reelection, while Repre- 
sentative Sullivan (D) of Nevada and Dilweg (D) of 
Wisconsin were defeated. On the Republican side, 
Representative Monkiewicz of Connecticut was de- 
feated and Representative Rolph of California at this 
writing—before the count of the absentee ballots—is 
trailing. 


RFC and Small ‘Business Loans 


In view of the interest in Washington in loans for 
small business, the following statement of RFC Chair- 
man Charles B. Henderson to BANKING is of current 
interest: 

Since shortly after Pearl Harbor, in order to assist in 
the conversion to war production, the RFC—which is 
not in competition with private banks or other lending 
institutions—has authorized 4,547 loans to small busi- 
ness, aggregating $153,000,000. Of this number, banks 
participated in 1,965 loans totaling $25,000,000. During 
this same period, we also authorized 2,409 loans on 
rationed articles aggregating $56,000,000. 

That the RFC has always recognized the important 
part small business has played in our national economy 
is evidenced by the number of loans and the amount 
made available to small business enterprises. The RFC 
has directly assisted in the preservation of business, 
both large and small. Through September 30, 1944 RFC 
has authorized a total of over 21,600 business loans, 
aggregating over $2,600,000,000. Of these authoriza- 
tions, 19,558 were in amounts of $100,000 or less. A 
breakdown of the small business loans follows: 


Size of all loans and commitments of $100,000 and under 
authorized to business enterprises by RFC 
through September 30, 1944 

Amount, 

PerCent in Millions 
31.8 $ 17.7 
15.6 26.6 
20.7 78.4 
12.5 102.8 
9.6 158.2 


90.2 


No. 

6,893 
3,380 
4,491 
2,714 
2,080 


$ 5,000 and under.... 
5,001 to $ 10,000... 
10,001 to 25,000. . 
25,001 to 50,000... 
50,001 to 100,000... 


19,558 
Interim Termination Financing 


$383.6 


As a companion to the A.B.A. booklet which was 
prepared for banks, the Office of Contract Settlement 
has issued a booklet aimed at prime and subcontractors. 
This booklet, “‘Termination Financing for War Con- 
tractors,” is being distributed through the procurement 
agencies, the SWPC, and commercial banks. 
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‘The Country Banker, 


News Notes for Country Banks 


Brookings Report on PCA’s 
MIDDLE position in the controversy over the Produc- 
tion Credit System (PCA’s) is taken in a penetrat- 
ing study, “The Production Credit System for 
Farmers,” issued by the Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The study was conducted by Dr. Earl L. Butz, on 
leave from Purdue University. Data and assistance 
were obtained from both the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Farm Credit Administration, but the 
author maintains a detached impartiality when inter- 
preting his findings. 

Although stating that the PCA’s have a substantial 
measure of accomplishments to their credit, he recom- 
mends that a definite program be set up and followed 
for retiring their government capital and for discon- 
tinuing subsidies. 

Nature of PCA Subsidies. Dr. Butz states that the 
chief subsidy, the income from United States capital, 
averaged over $4,000 per PCA in 1943, or just under 1 
per cent of the average volume of loans outstanding 
during the year. Tax exemption is also an element of 
subsidy. 

He defends the use of the subsidy in getting the 
Production Credit System started, stating that it 
“tided over” many PCA’s until they could live on 
member income, and helped many PCA’s build adequate 
reserves. He finds that farmer-borrowers have benefited 
more indirectly than directly from subsidy, claiming 
that the benefit of PCA’s to American agriculture “is 
probably many times the amount of direct subsidy 
which the Treasury has put into the system.” 

While claiming that the system has to some extent 
influenced country banks to lower their charges on farm 
loans and to adapt their farm loan programs more 
nearly to the needs of borrowers, he admits also that 
much of the reduction in farm production loans costs 
since 1933 has resulted from easy money conditions and 
a marked increase in commercial banks’ liquidity. 

Stopping Subsidization. Discussing the question 
of whether the subsidy can be removed, Dr. Butz con- 
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cludes: “Many PCA’s now have sufficient member- 
owned capital and reserves to enable them to retire most 
or all of their government capital. Some have already 
retired a substantial portion of it. If PCA’s located in 
high-cost loan areas were permitted to charge a greater 
interest spread than PCA’s located elsewhere and would 
adjust loan service fees more nearly in line with costs, 
more rapid progress could be made in retiring the 
subsidy.” 

“Tn any event, in order that people both inside and 
outside the system may know what to expect, it appears 
desirable that definite principles for retiring government 
capital in the system be formulated and announced,” 
Mr. Butz said. The author discusses several criteria and 
methods for setting up a definite program for retiring 
government capital. 


Georgia’s Farm Betterment Program 


The Georgia Bankers Association is cooperating with 
Governor Arnall’s Agricultural Panel of the Agricultural 
and Industrial Development Board in its four-point 
program to improve the productivity of Georgia farm 
lands and thereby to improve the economic status of 
the entire population of the state. Steps in this program 
include: (1) Improvement of soil; (2) long-term commer- 
cial credit; (3) machinery to work farm crops; and (4) 
processing plants near the farms. “‘ Every single element 
in the commercial, financial, social and educational life 
of Georgia is affected by the state’s low per capita in- 
come,” says Carson J. Callaway, chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Panel of the board. “This low per capita incgme 
is brought about largely by the low income from agri- 
cultural or farm labor.” 

Mr. Callaway, in outlining his board’s program, says 
“T believe soil improvement must be the first step.” 
To this end 100 corporations, covering as much of the 
area of the state as possible, are being organized. Each 
corporation will have seven stockholders, each of whom 
will put up $1,000. Each corporation will elect officers, 
and each corporation will employ a farmer and buy 100 
acres of land, at an average cost of $30 an acre. The 
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remaining $4,000 of the investment will be spent just as 
rapidly as the work may be done, in building up the 
land, increasing the average cost to $70 an acre. 

After the land has been built up, each corporation is 
to borrow not more than $3,000 from a bank, for current 
inventory, cows, machinery, etc. These 100 farms are to 
be purchased prior to January 1, 1945. 

The Agricultural and Industrial Development Board 
will have the benefit of advisory services of six men con- 
nected with the agricultural agencies of the University 
of Georgia and the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Soil Conservation Service. The farms will be divided 
into three groups and each group will be supervised by 
two of these men. 

The farms, when purchased, will be surveyed by these 
agricultural experts and they will make the necessary 
maps and photographs and their experience and advice 
as to the best procedure to follow in each case will be 
available to all who desire it. One year later, and once 
each year for three years, these men will go back to the 
farms for further surveys. This, and all the other serv- 
ices, will be supplied by the Agricultural Panel, without 
dues, fees or assessments against anyone. 

Corporations are to be composed of business and pro- 
fessional leaders in the respective communities. Gover- 
nor Arnall will appoint the presidents of the 100 cor- 
porations to an advisory committee. 

In a joint letter calling upon the members of the 
Georgia Bankers Association to cooperate with the 
Governor’s program of farm rehabilitation, President 
David J. Arnold and Planning Committee Chairman 
G. L. Rice stated: 

“The most practical farm betterment movement ever 
initiated by the GBA is believed to be the soil conserva- 
tion program now under way. Six of the 21 conservation 
districts of the state have already presented diplomas 
and the work is under way in the remaining 15 sub- 
divisions. 

“Nothing can advance and give practical effect to 
this movement more than the Callaway plan. . . .” 


Adviee for **Back-to-the-Landers”’ 


Banks wishing to provide useful advice and help the 
“back-to-the-landers” avoid mistakes can get help from 


Commission on Country Bank Operations, meeting in Chicago last month, took time out from a busy schedule to pose for a 
picture—front row, R. A. Bezoier, vice-president, First National Bank, Rochester, Minn.; C. A. Gunderson, A.B.A. staff; S. A. 


their state agricultural extension service, and may wish 
to obtain a supply of literature to put in the hands of 
would-be farm purchasers who come to them for advice. 
Many interesting pamphlets have appeared in recent 
months designed to help in this problem, including the 
following: “Shall I Be a Farmer?” U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; “‘Suggestions to Persons Who Plan to 
Farm or to Live in the Country” by V. B. Hart, Cornell 
University Extension Bulletin No. 652, Ithaca, New 
York; “How Much Can We Afford To Pay Fora Farm?” 
leaflet from FM 766, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


1944 Wheat Loans 


TEN of the 32 wheat producing states hold 90 per 
cent of the 101,781 loans on 128,975,954 bushels of 1944 
wheat aggregating $178,478,185, which were completed 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation through October 
14. On the same date last year 96,166 loans had been 
completed on 94,142,724 bushels of wheat. The average 
amount advanced this year was $1.384 per bushel. 

The loan average in 1944, with the increased price of 
wheat, is around $1,700. This is nearly double what it 
was just a few years ago. All of these loans, which are 
held by the banks, mature on April 30, 1945. The CCC 
already had announced that it will purchase wheat at 
the expiration of the loan dates, at parity. 

Wheat loans made in the first six states follow: 


Number Amount 
State of Loans Advanced 
North Dakota............. 19,164 22,548,000 
Oklahoma................. 14,169 21,708,000 
4,125 18,859,000 
2,076 9,935,000 


Help to Keep Agriculture Financially Sound 


A FIVE-POINT program for the guidance of country 
banks in helping farmers and ranchers avoid the disas- 
trous effects of price changes like those that followed the 
last war is outlined in a folder entitled, “How You Can 
Help Keep Agriculture Financially Sound,” prepared 
by the Agricultural Commission of the A.B.A. 


Neilson, president, Bank of Gowanda, N. Y.; Howard Hambleton, vice-president, Citizens National Bank, Waxahachie, Tex.; 
K. J. McDonald, president, Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, Estherville, and Commission chairman; W. C. Rempfer, cashiier, First 
National Bank, Parkston, S. D.; C. D. Harris, president, First National Bank, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; second row, R. B. Stewart, 
president, The Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs, O.; G. L. Emmons, president, First State Bank, Gallup, N. M.; H. W. 
Madison, president, Bastrop (La.) Bank & Trust Co.; S. N. Schafer, president, First National Bank, Fort Atkinson, Wisc.; 
C. D. Tedrow, president, Citizens First National Bank, Princeton, Ill.; C. F. Pack, president, Home State Bank, Kansas City, 
Kans.; T. E. Burch, president, Security State Bank, Wewoka, Okla.; third row, C. F. Anderson, substituting for F. C. Forrest, 
president, First National Bank, Pullman, Wash.; B. P. Allen, president, First National Bank, Wabash, Ind.; A.B.A. Deputy 


acme Manager J. E. Drew, 
New York; B. M. Harris, 
president, Yellowstone 
Bank, Columbus, Mont.; 
R. H. Britton, cashier, 
First National Bank, 
Rochester, N. H.; and 
J. B. Sloan, president, The 
County Bank, Greenwood, 
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“All experience is an arch to build upon" 
— Henry Adanis | 


Lawrence System’s 


built upon 30 years of field 


THESE ARE TIMES—when experience 
and skill in handling financial adjust- 
ments may mean the difference between 
prosperity and depression for many of 
your customers. Companies engaged in 
producing war materials and supplies may 
suddenly find themselves with excessive 
inventories — beyond immediate peace- 
time needs. Lawrence Warehouse Com- 
pany, pioneer in field warehousing, offers 
banks the services of its skilled person- 
nel—a staff which has given its attention 
to the normal and unusual problems ot 


field warehousing for over 30 years. 


Your bank may be called upon to help 
solve immediate financial problems 


brought on by the cancellation of war 


contracts. The readjustment period from 
wartime large-scale production to supply- 
ing post-war consumer needs calls for 
sound financial judgment and a thorough 
understanding of industrial problems. 


Bank loan officers can release needed 
working capital by suggesting a sound, 
easily-negotiated inventory loan backed 
by Lawrence System field warehouse re- 
ceipts. Your customer’s raw materials or 
finished products can be used as collat- 
eral and can remain right on the bor- 
rower’s premises readily available for 
marketing or processing. Your inquiries 
will be considered confidential and 
Lawrence Warehouse Company’s serv- 
ices can be rendered from coast to coast. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


[AWRENCE 
SYSTEM 


New York: 72 Wall Street » Chicago: 1 N. La Salle Street + San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street « Los Angeles: 
W. P. Story Building + Buffalo + Atlanta + Cincinnati + Boston . Philadelphia . Kansas City 


St Louis 


New Orleans + Jacksonville, Florida + Dallas + Houston + Denver . Fresno . Portland, Oregon 
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Above, l. to r.—President Burgess; B. P. Cleveland, 
president, First National Bank, Cortland, N. Y.; 
C. W. Bailey, president, First National Bank, Clarkes- 
ville, Tenn., and Commission chairman; and Deputy 
Manager A. G. Brown, Commission director 


Above, |. to r—Pa 

Phoenix National Bank, Medina, O.; Otis A. Thomp- 
son, president, National Bank and Trust Co., Norwich, 
N. Y.; R. N. Downie, president, Fidelity State Bank, 
Garden City, Kan.; and William C. Christensen, 
president, Commercial National Bank, Hillsboro, Ore. 


Above, 1. to r—Warren Garst, cashier, Home State 
Bank, Jefferson, Ia.; L. W. Fletcher, vice-president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, substituting for W. R. 
Bimeon, president, Valley National Bank; and Charles 
T. O'Neill, vice-president, National Bank and Trust 
Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


Left to right, above, J. P. Cul- 

pepper, vice-president and 

cashier, Bank of Alapaha, 

Georgia; and W. W. Camp- 

bell, president, National Bank 

of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest 
City, Arkansas 


* 


Frank Ahlgren, editor, Mem- 
phis, Commercial Appeal, left 


All-Around Service 
to Farmers... 


COMPREHENSIVE three-point program designed to help 11,000 

A country banks throughout the nation to serve their farm 

customers better during 1945 was adopted by the Agricul- 

tural Commission of the American Bankers Association at the 
close of an intensive two-day session in Memphis last month. 

The main objectives of the Commission’s three-fold program 
are: (1) To help keep agriculture financially sound; (2) to develop 
sound and helpful farm lending methods; and (3) to merchandise 
farm service aggressively. 

Under the first objective, the necessity of ‘‘helping farmers 
keep debts at a safe level” was stressed. In this connection, the 
Commission will gather opinions and data from colleges, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, farm leaders, and farm lenders 
about over-extension of both long and short-term agricultural 
credit to keep bankers informed. Emphasis also was placed on the 
importance of country bankers using their influence with farmers 
to promote the laying up of financial reserves through purchase of 
War Bonds. To help prevent a farm land price boom, the Com- 
mission will continue its study of the farm land price situation 
and, as heretofore, make its findings and recommendations avail- 
able to the country banks. The Commission also will strive to 
develop close cooperation between country bankers and county 
committees organized by extension services to advise returning 
veterans in order to prevent their buying unprofitable farm lands. 


Scope of Discussions 


Si UBJECTS explored at Memphis meeting, with names of speak- 
ers and discussion leaders: 


“The Sixth War Loan Drive’”’........ W. RANDOLPH BuURGEsS 
“An Agricultural Viewpoint”. .............. HAROLD STONIER 
Credit File for Farmers” (discussion)...... W. W. CAMPBELL 


“Development of Agricultural Yardsticks for 
Each State or Trade Area” (discussion)... .OtT1s A. THOMPSON 


“The Impact of the War on the Financial 
Structure of Agriculture”. ............... NorMAN J. WALL 


“Post-War Farm Land Values’”’ (discussion). .Dr. E. C. YounG 


“Supporting 4-H Club and Future Farmers of 


Four Pillars of Income (moving picture). .W. D. MEACHAM 


“ 99 H. Persons HEATH 


“County Key Bankers—Their Place in the Pro- 
gram of the Agricultural Commission” (discus- 


“‘1000-Point Rating Program (discussion)...... .C. T. O’NEILL 
“Improving the Country Bank’s Service to 


“A Legislative Program of Agricultural Credit 
—Meeting Competition of Government 
Agencies”’ (discussion). Joun N. THOMSON 


“ Agricultural Program for 1945”.....eee++++0+C. W. BAILEY 
BANKING 
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Under the second objective, banks will be encouraged to set up 
adequate credit files on farm customers and establish use of 
‘agricultural yardsticks”’ as a guide for extending farm credit. It 
was pointed out that most of the state colleges of agriculture have 
issued publications setting forth the success factors that affect 
farm incomes that would be of practical use to banks as a guide 
in extending farm credit. Surveys and studies of farmer needs, 
credit sources, etc., will be continued. 

Under the third objective, the Commission will work toward 
maintenance of public relations at a county level through contacts 
on the part of county key bankers with local groups, such as, 
extension service. government agricultural agencies, newspapers, 
and county veterans’ committees, and, of course, the farmers 
themselves. 

Subcommittees appointed to advance the program framed by 
the Agricultural Commission are as follows: 

Committee on Merchandising Farm Credit Services—Warren 
Garst, chairman; Committee on 1000-Point Rating Program— 
C. T. O'Neill, chairman; Committee on County Key Bankers 
—R. N. Downie, chairman; Committee on Farm Land Prices— 
Paul M. Jones, chairman; and Committee on the Development of 
Efficient Farm Lending Methods—Otis A. Thompson, chairman. 

Pictures taken during the Commission sessions are shown on 
these pages. 


“‘Farmer and Banker in America’s Democracy” 


Prsswent BurGEss, in an address before the Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, compared the position of the farmer and the 
banker. His remarks in part: 

“The fundamental problem which both farmer and banker face 
in the post-war period is the kind of government and country we 
want. The danger is that both farmers and bankers unconsciously 
and by the force of circumstances will be influenced to accept the 
kind of government we don’t really want. 

‘The banker is already to a considerable extent in the hands of 
the government. More than half of his assets are in government 
securities. Other assets are guaranteed by the government such 
as are V and VT loans, CCC loans, and FHA mortgages. Our 
deposits are guaranteed by a government insurance corporation. 
Still more proposals are before us for a guarantee of commercial 
loans and for a guarantee of veterans’ loans. 

“The farmer is in exactly the same fix. Guaranteed farm prices 
inevitably mean government control over production. If the 
government is to guarantee the price, it will tell the farmer what 
and how much he may plant and how much he may harvest. Since 
this price and production will be determined by political rather 
than economic reasons, the long term results are usually un- 
fortunate. I call to witness simply the loss of a large part of 
America’s markets for export cotton. 

“‘So today the farmer is moving rapidly away from private en- 
terprise into a controlled economy. Farmer and banker are in the 
same boat. What are we going to do about it? 

“With respect to questions of these sorts I have two sugges- 
tions. First, that we try to do our own jobs so well that there will 
be no serious pressure to bring government further into the 
picture. 

“Second, that we do a lot of thinking about the long-term con- 
sequences before we request or acquiesce in government inter- 
ference. For we can’t have our cake and eat it too.” 


At right, l. to r—Norman J. Wall, head, Division of Agricultural 

Finance, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agricul- 

ture, Washington; George Y. Jarvis, A.B.A. agricultural economist; 
and William R. Kuhns, editor, BANKING 
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Above, l. to r—J. C. Wilson, president, First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Perth Amboy, N. J.; Mrs. Effa 
Adamson, A.B.A. staff; C. E. Brehm, dean, College of 
Agriculture, U of T, Knoxville; H. G. Huddleston, 
secretary, Tenn. Bankers Ass’n.; and W. D. Meacham, 
asst. vice-pres., First National Bank, Clarksville 


L. to r., above—A.B.A. Vice-president F. C. Rathje; 
E. L. Boston, president, First National Bank, Angle- 
ton, Tex.; J. W. Tapp, former chairman, Agricultural 
Committee, California Bankers Assn.; Dr. E. C. 
Young, dean, Graduate School, Purdue University 


Above, |. to r.—Oluf Gandrud, president, Swift County 
Bank, Benson, Minn.; J. H. Crocker, vice-pres., Citi- 
zens National Bank, Decatur, Ill.; E. G. Hemming, 
A.B.A. staff; J. C. Truxal, vice-pres., Lancaster 
(Penna.) County National Bank; and N. V. Torgerson, 
pres., Farmers State Bank, Adams, Minn. 


Above, |. to r.—N. V. Torgerson; Edgar McBride, 
president, Commercial Bank, Blue Hill, Nebr.; and 
J. N. Thomson, vice-pres., Bank of Centerville, S. D. 
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Rural Relations 


: WIN friends and influence farm people with a 
\\/ simple philosophy: We just work hard at being 
a good neighbor, writes Edmund Wiese, cashier, 

First NATIONAL BANK of Seymour, Wisconsin. 

To illustrate, he tells of attending 30 or more annual 
business and social meetings; of playing a game with 
Norwegian, Polish, Swedish and German-American 
farmers, who get a “buzz”’ out of trimming him out of 
50 cents; of attending weddings and farm picnics, and 
buying groceries at roadside farm stands, and attending 
church dinners and farm picnics. And, says he, in so 
many words, you enjoy it all without a masque of 
Sunday manners. 

As for loan policies, Mr. Wiese cites the following 
points: Prompt service is most important. When a bor- 
rower applies for any type of loan, the necessary in- 
spection is made the same day, if possible. An early 
appointment is arranged for the applicant to complete 
his papers. Inspection of personal property taken as 
security is made annually, and a new mortgage and note 
are made up at the end of each year. The borrower pays 
filing fees, and no more. Interest rates vary between 4 
and 51% per cent, depending upon the quality of the 
loan and the borrower’s ability to repay. 

All repayment schedules are set up to fit the cus- 
tomer’s requirements. The bank accepts 25 to 35 per 
cent of the milk income, or 2 per cent of the principal 
amount monthly, or a definite agreed sum at regular in- 
tervals of 60 and 90 days, whichever is most suitable to 
the customer. As a rule, the bank does not take milk 
assignments, but prefers to keep the customer’s business 
confidential by having him bring his milk check to the 
bank for deductions. 

The bank also operates an insurance department, 
which has been very active since its inauguration in 
1916. Among the free services offered are checking 
accounts, income tax services, travelers checks and 
drafts, cashing of coupons, and collections on bonds. 


Success Story 


DuRING THE depression, Julesburg, Colorado, found 
its once thriving agricultural and livestock wealth 
dwindled to a vanishing point; drouth, hail and insects 


During the 4-H Club county fair in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
the First National Bank gave a dinner for about 70 farmers and 
agricultural leaders. Addresses were made by the county agent, 
irrigation district head, and district soil conservationist 


Merchandising Country Bank Services 


destroyed crops year after year, livestock were sold off, 
land values slumped. Today, it is a great source of 
satisfaction to the officers of the local Frrst NATIONAL 
BANK that its help to farmers in providing credit and 
business guidance during that trying period has changed 
many from constant borrowers to depositors with ap- 
preciable balances. 

The bank’s officers had to perform a selling job to 
keep discouraged farmers and their families from desert- 
ing the area. Many had to be sold on the practice of 
raising livestock feed and of conducting commercial 
feeding. Many had to be won over to the bank’s program 
of improved livestock breeding. Officers insisted on 
planned rotation and fertilization of crops as a qualifi 
tion of loan eligibility. Hand in hand with the Agricu! 
tural Extension Department and the Great Wester 
Sugar Company, the bank fostered many beneficia! 
practices which have paid big dividends to the 
farm industry. 

Perhaps the best indication of the success of this job 
of rehabilitating an area is found in the bank’s deposit 
figure. In 1932, the total was $200,000; currently de- 
posits are $2,500,000, which President W. R. McKinstry 
attributes to careful, constructive banking and a sincere 
interest in the welfare of every customer. 


Press Commends Bank Aid 


The Fauquier (Virginia) Democrat is loud in its edi- 
torial praise of MARSHALL (Virginia) NATIONAL BANK 
AND Trust Company for its policy of making loans to 
farmers, particularly loans for the purchase of purebred 
cattle. 

Vice-president P. W. Anderson describes his bank’s 
credit policy as extending outside the limits of the 
bank’s immediate trade area, and in order to advertise 
its credit facilities a director or employee attends cattle 
sales in that section of Virginia to make known the 
Marshall bank’s willingness to make loans to purebred 
cattle purchasers. 

Mr. Anderson reports that the bank’s loans “run 
from 90 days to 12 months, depending upon the age and 
type of cattle in question. In addition to the fat cattle 
business, a number of our farmers have turned to the 
beef-type-cow-and-calf business. This change appeared 
to us to be both sound and profitable; therefore, we 
offered to finance purebred bulls as well as the herds of 
cows.” 

“TI found,” he said, “that a number of our farmers 
were unwilling to spend several hundred dollars in order 
to get a purebred registered bull calf so long as they 
could use a scrub. So we put on a purebred campaign, 
and when I say we, I refer to the office force and several 
directors of this bank. 

“Tnasmuch as we have a number of well-known 
breeders in our trade area we are not confining this offer 
to any particular breed or association. . . . We are 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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Fruehaut Tratlers 


For THE MANUFACTURE of roofing 
The Philip Carey Manufacturing 
Company plant at Lockland, Ohio 
gets liquid asphalt from the Gulf 
Refining plant more than 
100,000 gallons a day . . . better 
than 30,000,000 gallons a year. This 
big cargo previously moved by rail 
... requiring 80 tank cars . . . but 
the war ended that. 


How to get the asphalt to its 
plant? Carey solved the problem 
by using eight Fruehauf insulated 
Tank-Trailers*, operating in four 
2-Trailer “trains.” Each of the 2- 
Trailer “trains” has a capacity of 
6,000 gallons and each “train” 
averages four to five trips a day. 


Delivery is steady and certain. 
Handling is efficient and simple. 
Only four men are needed to move 
this huge volume. And the saving 


...1n strategic materials as well as 
manpower . . . is obvious when the 
eight Trailers and their four power 
units are compared with the 80 
tank cars that were formerly used 
to do the job. 


Here again is an example of a 
different kind of hauling that Truck- 
Trailers do more effectively and 
economically. But whether it’s a 
different or a routine kind of job. 
Truck-Trailers are demonstrating 
day after day—for thousands of 
users in more than 100 different 
kinds of business—that they can do 
the job better than it could be 
done in any other way. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 
Service in Principal Cities 


WAR BOND DISPLAY FOR YOUR LOBBY 


A colorful exhibit . . . designed to aid in the promotion of War 
Bonds . . . and showing the contributions of Motor Transport to 


ATRUCK 1S LIKE A HORSE 


the war effort ... is ready for your use without cost. Your bank 


will be added to the schedule on request. 
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DELIVER SQQOQOQOOO 


GALLONS OF ASPHALT PER YEAR 


The 6,000 gallons of asphalt in 
these Tank-Trailers are unloaded 


in 18 minutes. The asphalt, when 
loaded, is at a temperature of 240 
to 260 degrees. The rock wool 
insulation is so effective that the 
loads lose only 7 to 10 degrees on 
the run. No steam coils to pre- 
heat the asphalt are necessary, as 
would normally be required. Al- 
though 60 feet long, this “train” 
makes a 360 degree turn within a 
65-foot area in the Carey yard... 
and does it without “jockeying”. 


*The hauling is handled for Carey 
by Ohio Delivery, Inc. 


INVEST IN 
WAR BONDS 


UF 
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MERCHANDISING—Continued 


now and always have been willing to consider any 
farmer’s application and if there is sufficient merit, even 
though it is a border line case we make the loan.” 

“The Marshall National Bank,” said the Democrat, 
“is rendering the breeders of Fauquier County a real 
service, and lending a hand to herd improvement which 
means greater stability and security to our farming 
neighbors. In the last analysis, this practice is sound 
banking, since the farmer’s collateral is increased and his 
entire farm investment given greater value through 
added herd quality.” 


Feeder Loans 


“WE decided to put forth a special effort to get and 
keep our share of local financing a few years ago when 
government and other competition began making seri- 
ous inroads,”’ writes N. E. Thornburg, assistant cashier, 
of the PARKER (Indiana) BANKING ComPany. “‘ We were 
then as now of the opinion that our share should be the 
lion’s share, since the emergency in agricultural financing 
is about over, and as a rural bank the bulk of our loans 
are primarily agricultural. 

“Our first step was to reduce our interest rate on all 
loans when put on a secured basis. This included com- 
mercial as well as agricultural loans. The new lower rate 
and plan rivaled PCA and we gave them keen competi- 
tion. We set up a record of loans made by competitors to 
our customers, showing the amount of the loan, maturity 
date, and security. Also we made a list of prospective 
borrowers for this same type of loan. On both lists we 
found the majority to be individuals who came into our 
office quite often for some kind of banking service. By 
this means we were able to make the most of every 
opportunity of contacting these prospective borrowers. 

“We attended public sales and handled the clerking 
at every chance. This made our representative available 
when spot loans were required. It wasn’t long before 
people began to ask about our plan. We called this type 
of loan our ‘Feeder Loan,’ even though it was often 
used for general farm financing. It carried an intriguing 
title, and gave the prospect a name to ask and talk about. 
We made it our business to do things and be places, so 
that when people thought of financing, they thought of 
PARKER BANKING COMPANY. 

“Better farm income over the past two or three years 
has caused a drop in our current loan volume, but our 
machinery is ready, whenever there is a need.” 


Land Use Map 


THE LATEST feature in the “Profit from Pasture” 
program sponsored by the CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of Greencastle, Indiana, is a set of two maps of Putnam 
County. One printed in three colors shows land titles 
and acreage, with township and county boundary lines, 
rural routes and state roads, railroads and consumer 
electric lines. The second map is based on the first but 
with color blocks indicating the recommended land use 
under proper management. 

Both maps carry helpful information on the reverse 
side: Picture graphs illustrate pasture fertilization, how 
to lay contour lines in a field, saving the surface, insect 
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control, poultry advice, legal weights and seeding tables, 
land surveys, and suggestions on the use of various 
banking services. 

“The result of this particular feature of our program,” 
writes W. D. Mayhall, assistant cashier, “‘is a feeling on 
the part of farmers generally that we have made a care- 
ful, scientific study of their problems and are in a posi- 
tion to discuss their needs on a personal basis. They 
seem to appreciate greatly the interest we have taken in 
the publication o these maps and our promotiona! 
efforts in behalf of soil conservation and improvement. 
The maps are also distributed to schools, offices and 
public places, and because of the constant usefulness 
from the standpoint of general information they are 
well received.” 


Income Tax Service 


PerRuapPs the following notice issued early this year 
by the BANK of OAKFIELD, Wisconsin, carries a suc 
tion for other country banks which will be oblig 
year to withdraw in part at least their incom 
service: 

INCOME TAX SERVICE 
In the past years the BANK OF OAKFIELD has tried to give son 

help to its customers in making out income tax blanks. We are 
going to try to continue this service in 1944, but due to the 
heavy load of work we are already carrying, and with the new 
and complicated forms, it will be impossible to fill out many 
blanks during banking hours, except by appointment. The 
following people have offered to help out any persons requesting 
special help if an appointment can be arranged. A nominal fee 
will be charged. 

L. H. CowLes 

ALVIN BRISTOL 

I. A. WoRTHING 


Bring your last year’s copies with you and the exact amounts 
of withheld taxes and payments made last year. Make your 
appointment early. Neither the bank nor any of the above 
persons will assume any liability for the returns prepared. 

BANK OF OAKFIELD 


For Servicemen 


THE First NATIONAL Bank of Tarkio, Missouri, has 
published a special booklet for local servicemen at home 
and abroad who, sooner or later, indulge in the favorite 
GI pastime of bragging about the old home town. The 
booklet tells of the town’s early history, its industries, 
its scenic beauty, and its people ‘“‘ who are just ordinary 
salt-of-the-earth kind of folks who work hard, live easily 
and make happiness a year-round project.” 

The cover of the booklet carries a rough map showing 
the location of Tarkio between Omaha and Kansas 
City. The text is quotable enough to make any GI green 
with envy. Pictures of the town’s eight churches, of 
principal community buildings, main street, farm life, 
the public schools, the airport, and other familiar land- 
marks are treasures every lad cherishes in his mind’s 
eye when he is far from home. 

The bank has also distributed the booklets to former 
residents and people who “just drift through town 
occasionally.” 

As a further courtesy to servicemen, the bank has 
broken a long standing practice of not paying interest 
on savings accounts. Upon finding that a number of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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U.S. G. salutes the State! 


In Oregon’s Shipyards, the broad-shouldered sons of the Beaver State are performing pro- 
duction miracles to help speed the day of final Victory. U.S.F.& G. takes pride in the fact that 
its insurance policies and surety bonds protect many of Oregon’s great war industries. 


DOING THE IMPOSSIBLE IS NOTHING NEW IN OREGON! 


HE staggering production quotas met and surpassed by Oregon's shipyards are only one example 

of how Oregonians so frequently achieve the ‘‘impossible.’’ For Oregon is a state of big men, big 
ideas, and big deeds. Bonneville Dam, mighty sky-reaching firs, vast salmon fisheries . . . these are 
symbolic of Oregon's greatness. Each year Oregon cuts billions of feet of timber . . . leads the nation 
in production of hops . . . exports immense quantities of fruit and berries. Little wonder busy Oregon 
is known as the Beaver State! 


To serve Oregon, U.S.F.& G. requires a branch office at Portland and agency offices in 68 cities and 
towns throughout the state. Few communities in the United States, its territories, and Canada are 
without a U.S.F.& G. agent. So wherever you are look to the local U S.F. & G. representative for 
guidance in casualty insurance and bonding problems. 


T 
Consult your insurance agent or broker a, as you would your doctor or lawyer 


UNITED STATES 


| IDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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MERCHANDISING—Continued 


servicemen and women were accumulating large bal- 
ances, the bank initiated a special interest plan which 
will continue in effect one year after each man’s dis- 
charge from the armed forces. 


Matual Interests 


“We do not take any particular credit for our job in 
serving a country community in wartime,” writes W. A. 
Anthony, assistant cashier, Ft. RECOVERY (Ohio) BANK- 
InG Company. “Our methods are probably the same as 
those of other small banks in remote rural communities. 
Almost all of our directors are farm owners, 50 per cent 
of our stockholders are farm owners, and 25 per cent of 
them are actively engaged in farm management. We are 
therefore intimately acquainted with the farmers’ prob- 
lems, and our interests are the same as theirs, since ours 
is an agricultural community. 

“One of our directors is a farm owner and manager, 
and a timber buyer; he makes our chattel appraisals. 
He is out among farmers every day of the week rep- 
resenting the bank, in addition to his own business 
activities. 

“ Another director is a veterinary surgeon with a large 
practice which takes him into our portion of three 
surrounding counties; he, too, isa farm,owner and cattle 
feeder, so that his relations with area farmers are excel- 
lent and his observations and advice well founded. His 
own business success gives him prestige among the 
farmers, and his professional practice increases their 
regard for him, 

“Our committee on farm appraisals comprises direc- 
tors who are all owners of successful farms. We have 
every reason, therefore, to be well informed. And, we 
could never be out of sympathy with the farm people.” 


Personal Contact 


A DECADE ago, the BANK OF BLOUNTSVILLE, Alabama, 
was a one-man institution, with resources listed at 
$47,000, and a not-so-thriving business of 300 custom- 
ers. Today, the bank’s statement shows resources of 
$600,000—a mirror of the wealth created by persistent 
outside contact. 

T. L. Cox, cashier, tells the story: “In 1935 the 
president and {I made several trips over the territory 
to visit ;}key men. We discussed our services and 
pointed out ways in which the bank could be help- 
ful. Another employee was added and business began 
to increase. 

“Each year I have spent my vacation among the 
customers of the bank, visiting in the homes and talking 
with members of the family. No special customers are 
picked for these contacts. A route is chosen and each 
family en route is visited. I try to show them that the 
bank is a friend with definite helpful services, willing 
to share its part of the load, rather than just an in- 
stitution deriving all the benefits from the association. 

“In making loans I have tried to consider the need of 
the individual, rather than a business advantage. When 
a worthy customer requests a loan, he gets it as quickly 
as possible, without red tape. We make a man feel that 
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the bank is always willing to assist an honest, deserving 
person. We do not overcharge for any service, we treat 
all customers alike. 

“We have cooperated in every phase of the war 
program to the best of our ability without a service 
charge of any kind.” 


Dairy Improvement Program 


Tue Agricultural and Livestock Committee of the 
Uran BANKERS ASSOCIATION, in cooperation with the 
state director of agricultural education and the Utah 
Association of Future Farmers of America, has inaugu- 
rated a dairy improvement program to stimulate greater 
interest in better dairy cattle and their management, 
and to encourage greater interest in dairy herd improve- 
ment associations. 

The program calls for testing and record keeping by 
the Future Farmers to determine, among other things, 
yearly milk production in pounds by individual cows, 
yearly fat production in pounds, yearly feed classifica- 
tion, etc. 

Census figures show that the average butterfat pro- 
duction per cow in Utah each year is 222. However, the 
herds of many farmers in the state average over 300 
pounds per cow, and a number of herds average over 
400 pounds. 

Forty-eight Future Farmer chapters will be active in 
the dairy improvement program and eight Holstein 
heifer calves, purchased by the UTAH BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, will be awarded to the winning chapter, which, in 
turn, will award a calf to the boy member who has 
done the most meritorious job in the program. The boy 
will agree to turn back to the chapter the first heifer 
calf at the same age that he received his original heifer, 
which will then be awarded to some other boy in the 
chapter for meritorious work in dairy improvement. 
The awarding of calves is to be under the direction of 
the county key banker. 


Promotes Farm Loans by Booklet 


Tue Hartrorp-Connecticut Trust Company has 
issued a colorful and attractively illustrated folder for 
use in promoting farm loans. Several types of loans are 
offered by the bank to its farm customers. 

Of its program for increasing the volume of the bank’s 
farm loans, Assistant Vice-president A. C. Holland 
says: 

“While The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 
and its predecessor banks have always made loans to 
its farmer customers, no real effort was made to promote 
these loans or to look beyond our depositors for this 
type of business. In order to properly handle this serv- 
ice, we have now added to our staff a field representa- 
tive who is a graduate of the University of Connecticut 
School of Agriculture, and who already has had six 
years of experience in the farm credit field. 

“In the few months we have been operating, the 
volume of new business has increased steadily. With 
branches located in five of the seven counties of the 
state, we look forward with confidence to the establish- 
ment of a sound and permanent farm credit service in 
the territory we serve.” 
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WANT TO KNOW THE 


FACTS ABOUT 


CHECKERDALE? 
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_ Purina Checkerdale Dealer Program 
is a definite, practical and profitable 
postwar community development plan that 
is available today. Checkerdale is based 
upon increased service to the farm com- 
munity and can mean an improved com- 
munity agriculture, better local farmers 
and more banking profits. 


You will be interested in Checkerdale 
possibilities for your community we know, 
and the Purina field man can give you the 
Facts. With the Checkerdale Fact Book, 


he can give definite information on — 


Possible Profits e Capital Needed « 
Space and Specialized Equipment 
Required e Labor and Manage- 
ment Involved 


You will want to contact the Purina field 
man serving your territory for this infor- 
mation helpful to your community. If you 
don’t know his name and address, write 
to the Banker’s Service Division. 


PURINA MILLS, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


BUILDER. 


DEDICATED TO THE BUILDING OF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY 
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Champion steer with its owner, Sammie Lee Myers 


Dwight Brown, of Allegheny County, musing, according to 
reports, “Well, maybe you weren’t Grand Champion, but I 


A Center for 
Progressive Farming 


ee years ago, when Garland Johnson, vice-president 
of the Bank of Elkin, Elkin, North Carolina, was 
appointed chairman of the agricultural committee of the 
local Kiwanis Club, civic leaders and business and pro- 
fessional men in Elkin set out to make the town a center 
for progressive farming. 

First steps in this program were directed at getting the 
cooperation of the agricultural agents of neighboring coun- 
ties, and of Harvey Laffoon, editor of the Elkin Tribune. 

With the cooperation of the North Carolina Bankers 
Association, last year the Elkin group held a district live- 
stock show featuring finished beef steers and wool. The show 
was an immediate success and a second show, recently 
held, is reported to have been the most successful event of its 
kind ever staged in the state. 

The program officially got under way at a banquet for the 
youthful exhibitors, addressed by W. D. Halfacre, vice- 
president of the Bank of North Wilkesboro. 

In advance of the judging, interest of townsmen was 
stimulated by a street parade of the competing steers with 
their youthful exhibitors. 

Sammie Lee Myers’ 890-pound Hereford steer was 
judged Grand Champion. At a public auction of the steers, 
following the show, Sammie’s steer brought 60 cents a 
pound, netting him $534. 

After the judging of the 48 entries in the show, 1,200 4-H 
Club boys and girls were guests at a luncheon addressed by 
L. R. Harrill, 4-H Club leader at State College, and Fred 
Greene, secretary, North Carolina Bankers Association. 

Thirteen entries of wool were made, and most of it sold 
for $1 a pound. The sale was staged in a local tobacco 
warehouse and about 500 people were present from three 
counties. 

The bankers association contributed $500 to be used as 
prizes and various other groups and individuals helped 
defray local expenses. 

At a joint concluding banquet attended by members of 
civic clubs, plans were made for holding a “better” cattle 
show in 1945. 


Gene Covington dressing her steer for Elkin show 


4 
The street parade 
Rie 
still think you are a mighty good steer” 4 
Was. 
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YOUR FOREIGN TRADE TOMORROW 


Cilla for Planning 


S more and more of the western world 


emerges from Hitler’s domination, the 
“shape of things to come” begins to take 
form. In one field, that of foreign trade, it 
is not too early to look at the future situa- 
tion in the light of what is already known. 
For example, pre-war data regarding 
business firms in European countries must 
be revised and brought up to date; new 
credit information must be gathered and 
other vital facts correlated in the light of 
drastically changed conditions. 


In anticipation of such a need, the 
Chase National Bank has maintained its 
many contacts in Allied and other friendly 
nations. As always, the intimate knowl- 
edge of actual trade conditions as they 
exist and change constitutes an inestimable 
aid to those companies and individuals 
interested in export and import. 

These Chase facilities which are always 
at the disposal of our domestic corre- 
spondent banks provide a valuable service 
for their own customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Friendliness and Shivé Leather 


campaign to provide adequate 
credit for the competent appli- 
cant’s business needs is opening a 


number of by-paths that offer attractive 
possibilities for banks. As organized. by 


the Post-War Small Business Credit , 


Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, the nationwide effort to 


facilitate borrowing, that will speed 
peacetime reconversion gives banks a } 


chance to strengthen their public rela- 
tions associations with their corre- 
spondents, and their merchandising tech- 
niques. In these directions, particularly, 
the “Make Loans Bankable” program 
is bringing banks closer to the public 
and to each other. 


Some 3,000 bankers attended the 4 


nine regional meetings held by the 
Commission in as many key cities of the 
country. These men, selectéd by their 
state bankers associations, returned 
home to form state and local organiza- 
tions that are telling the story of bank- 
ing’s readiness to help small business 
men through loans by individual or cor- 
respondent bank, or credit groups. 


Severat of these groups had been 
formed in the large cities by mid-No- 
vember, and many others were in proc- 
ess of organization. Headed by the $100 
million fund made available by 24 banks 
in New York City, the list of groups 
already at work on that date included 
Chicago with $50 million; Houston, 
New Orleans and Dallas, with $25 mil- 
lion each; Louisville, with $21.9 million; 
Fort Worth, with $20 million; Oklahoma 
City, $15 million; Philadelphia, $10 
million. 

Chicago and San Francisco, at the 
middle of last month, were developing 
plans for $50 million groups, while 
Baltimore’s goal was $10 million. In 
addition, groups were being formed in 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, Portland (Oregon), Seattle, Tulsa 


: 


DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


and Wilmington (Delaware). Also, there 
were statewide groups either completed 
or in formation, in Connecticut, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Virginia, Rhode 
Island, and West Virginia. 

The heart of the Commission’s pro- 
gram for making bankable the credit 
application of every competent appli- 
cant is the correspondent bank rela- 
tionship, by means of which the local 
bank can get aid in making loans it is 
unable to handle by itself. Some “big 
city” banks, eager to give all possible 
assistance to their “country”’ friends, 
have invited their correspondents to 
meetings at which the program was 
outlined and the large bank’s facilities, 
in funds and expert personnel, were 
placed at the disposal of the smaller 
institutions. Thus the whole question 
of what country banks need from their 
metropolitan associates, and the oppor- 
tunities for mutual service, are brought 
into prominence and strengthened by 


Left, Dallas 
meeting of 
bankers on 
post-war 
eredit for 
small busi- 
ness. Right, 
the meeting 


in New York 


contacts made or renewed in this cam- 
paign to serve small business. 

In the matter of public relations, the 
banks have a chance to publicize their 
desire to help the “little fellow.” By 
means of newspaper advertisements and 
articles, talks by bankers at local meet- 
ings, personal contacts, direct mail pro- 
motion and other channels, the banks 
are closely identifying themselves with 
the welfare of their communities. 

Many banks are installing small busi- 
ness credit departments, a trend that 
has obvious public relations value. For 
instance, the First Bank and Trust 
Company of Utica, New York, in an- 
nouncing that it had set up one of these 
departments, took occasion to point 
out in a newspaper ad: 


Every credit-worthy individual, firm 
or corporation that needs bank credit 
will get it if the money is to be used for 
a constructive purpose that will benefit 
the borrower, the community and the 
country. 

“Tf, for any reason, First Bank is 
not in a position to grant all of a legiti- 
mate credit request, it will work with 
other banks in Oneida or Herkimer 
counties, or its correspondent banks to 
see that the applicant gets the needed 
credit from another bank or group of 
banks. 

“Furthermore, loans will be adequate 
to meet the purposes for which they are 
made, will be for long enough terms to 
give them full opportunity to do their 
jobs.” 

The Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, in advertising some types of loans 
it offered to the small business man, 
added this friendly word: 

“And if this list doesn’t include the 
loan you want—tell us and we'll find a 
way to work it out for you.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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TO BANKS 
WITHOUT A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Seeking Drofilalle, 
Yimely Business 


LETTERS OF CREDIT—both domestic and foreign—are 
increasingly used as a financing method by business 
today—whether as buyer or seller. There are definite, 
practical reasons for this trend—time saved, flexibility 


permitting quick decisions in concluding a deal, and 


reduced time involved in credit investigation. 


You do not need a foreign department to participate 


in this trend. You provide the judgement of credit and 


knowledge of the character and standing of the borrower; 


we provide the mechanics of issuing the Letter of Credit. 


Your customer benefits, and both your institution and 


ours are adequately compensated. 


Write us about Letters of Credit and we will explain 


how we can “get together” on handling such transactions. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Friendliness and 


Shoe Leather 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


Many banks are not relying on printed 
material to reach prospective borrow- 
ers. Rather, the local institution is doing 
some good, old-fashioned contacting— 
personal calls on people who, for one 
reason or another, it believes might wel- 
come a little help. 

The number of “sleeper” loans uncov- 
erable at the expenditure of nothing more 
than friendliness and shoe leather is prob- 
ably surprising in most communities— 
and so, let it be mentioned, is the return 


UNDERWRITERS 
and 


DISTRIBUTORS 
of 
BANK STOCKS 


A group of southern 
state banker association 
officers and secretaries 
at the New Orleans re- 
gional small business 
credit conference 


in constructive public relations. The num- perhaps with the aid of the correspondent 


ber of loans that can be made bankable, 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET 


Offices in 85 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


or of the group, creates a deposit in the 
goodwill account that may well have a 
healthy expansion. 

Meanwhile, the banks’ program to 
reach the small business borrower is 
going forward nationally along the lines 
previously outlined in BANKING. State 
associations are taking leading parts in 
carrying the story to their member 
banks, and in several states carefully 
organized facilities such as speakers’ 
bureaus, travelling caravans that visit 
all parts of a state and, printed promo- 
tion material are being used effectively. 
The American Bankers Association— 
through its Post-War Small Business 
Credit Commission, of which Robert M. 
Hanes is chairman, its Advertising De- 
partment and, in a supplementary way, 
the Commission on Country Bank Oper- 
ations, and other A.B.A. units is co- 
operating to the fullest extent. 

Joun L. CooLey 
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It looks like what we propose to do after 
this war is to free our enemies of the 
ruinous taxation burden of armament and 
take it upon ourselves. 


We'll bet that some of those ancient 
civilizations that disappeared were just 
ducking out on their war debts. 


An economist says American women 
are lovely. When these economists cul 
out theory and get down to fact, they area 
lot easier to understand. 


If we are going to be in Europe's fire 
and police departments after the war, we 
probably should have something to say 
about how they are run. 


Many a member of royalty is hoping 
that some of the European countries will 
draw a king from the discard. 


You can say one thing for the paper 
shortage. It isn’t so difficult to find the 
reading matter in the newspapers. 


After this war we may find that the 
white man’s real burden is war debt. 
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Attractive, yes! 
But what’s beneath the 
‘surface of a Plywood 


Dri-Bilt Home? 


That's a fair question. For while the attractiveness 
of a home depends largely on the design and the 
use of materials, the durability of the home is 
almost wholly dependent on the inherent qualities 
of the materials themselves. That's where Douglas 
fir plywood can prove it’s worth. There are four 
sound reasons why this is true. 


1—Two types and four specific grades of Douglas 
fir plywood are manufactured to meet particu- 
lar use requirements, and each must stand the 
rigid tests imposed by U. S$. Commercial Stan- 
dard CS-45-42. That assures a basic, funda- 
mental quality. 


2—The cross-laminated construction of plywood 
panels means a stronger, more rigid, more dur- 
able material. 


3—Panel form makes Douglas fir plywood an ideal 
material from. the design standpoint, fitting it 
architectural and construction 
tr S. 


~ 4—Buyer appeal is heightened. And because a 


_ home Dri-Bilt with plywood is a durable home, 
_ re-sale values are preserved and investment 


HOMES BUILT OF 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


Every style of home uses 
plywood effectively. One 
“Modern” plywood home 
is shown above. 


Because of its outstanding qualities 
Douglas fir plywood is today available 
only for essential war uses. When the 
need is no longer so urgent, this mod- 
ern “miracle wood’’ will again help 
build better, more attractive homes. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PINWOOD 
LARGE. LIGHT. STRONG. 

Rel Wood 

PANELS 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma 2, Washington 
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State Banking Legislation 


Mr. PATON ts assistant general coun- 
sel of the A.B.A. and secretary of the 
Committee on State Legislation. 


1TH 44 state legislatures holding 
\\/ regular sessions in 1945, the bank- 
ers’ committees are seeking sug- 
gestions as to important matters for the 
legislative hopper. The A.B.A. Commit- 
tee on State Legislation, acting as a 
clearing house for the several states, 
offers for consideration the following 
subjects sketched in broad outlines. For 
full and detailed information, together 
with copies of drafts of suggested legis- 
lation, write the committee secretary. 
GI Loans—Enabling Legislation. While 
the governor or the banking board in a 
few states has extended the power of 
state banks to make GI loans, state 
legislation in many states is necessary 
for desirable cooperation with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration with respect to 
real estate loans, particularly relative to 
restrictions to a specified percentage of 
the appraised value and to first liens, 
and relative to maturities. 


Accounts Receivable. An assignment 
of accounts receivable statute seems 
mandatory for practically every state 
for safe lending on a non-notification 
basis. A model draft has been prepared 
for filing in a public office of notice of 
intention to assign accounts receivable. 
Statutes following the filing principle 
have been passed in California, Missouri 
and Ohio. So-called “validation” legis- 
lation has been passed in a few states, 
making the assignment valid as to cred- 
itors and subsequent assignees without 
notifying the debtor. 

Recordation of Mortgages on Aircraft. 
It has been held that aircraft devoted 
to flying within a state is subject to state 
law as to financing and recording. A 
state statute, such as in California, 
which yields jurisdiction to the Federal 
Government by providing that no 
mortgage or other instrument affecting 
an interest in the plane is valid as 
against third pafties unless recorded 
under the United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, will do away with double 
filing and provide one source of infor- 
mation. 

Mortgages on Motor Vehicles Crossing 
State Lines. Some bankers feel keenly 
the danger of lending on the security of 
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motor vehicles due to the taking of cars 
from one state to another. Attention 
should be given to legislation requiring 
that certificates of title shall recite chat- 
tel mortgages, conditional sales, etc., 
and avoiding the necessity of filing such 
instruments with county officers or 
other local officials. 

Instalment Loans. Some states need 
legislation to remove any possible doubt 
that discount and instalment loans made 
in accordance with normal banking prac- 
tices be usurious. 

Trust Receipts. With the increased 
popularity of trust receipts for financing 
dealers of commodities, the 16 states 
which have the Uniform Trust Receipts 
Act should be increased for the neces- 
sary protection of lending banks. By 
filing a simple statement in the office of 
the secretary of state persons generally, 
except purchasers in regular course from 
the dealer, are put on notice of the trust 
receipt. 

Delayed Posting of Checks. Delayed 
posting, resulting in some instances in 
the return of clearing house items the 
next day after their receipt, and in 
charging back items drawn on the de- 
pository bank the day after deposit, is 
an increasing practice due to shortage 
of manpower and other factors. The re- 
sulting legal difficulties relative to pre- 
sentment, protest and notice of dishonor 
of negotiable instruments should lead 
to protective legislation. 


Bank Deposit in Place of Will. Many 
persons in the armed services, as well 
as other depositors, desire to use a bank 
account to serve the purpose of a will, 
retaining full beneficial interest during 
life, with title to go on death to a co- 
depositor or a designated beneficiary. 
In only a few states is it certain that this 
purpose can be accomplished. New 
Jersey has a statute and Maine a pro- 
posed bill to make this certain. 
Dormant Accounts. A survey on escheat 
of bank deposits in the several states 
has been made to help banks combat 
hostile legislation on this subject. 
Non-Member Bank Reserves. For more 
effective control over bank reserves, 
particularly in order to curtail inflation, 
there is need for a non-member bank 
reserves statute which will give state 
supervisory authorities the same degree 
of control over the 7,500 non-member 


banks that the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System has over 
member banks. 

Bank Holidays. Banks, bankers asso- 
ciations, and clearinghouses throughout 
the country realize the practical neces- 
sity for banks remaining open for busi- 
ness on certain legal holidays and also 
the resulting dangers. The Bank Holi- 
day Transactions Statute protects banks 
in most of their transactions and par- 
ticularly against claims of depositors 
making stop-payment orders respecting 
checks paid or certified on a holiday. 


bs owers of Attorney Executed by Sol- 
diers and Sailors. Many persons in the 
armed forces have left broad powers of 
attorney with trusted friends and rela- 
tives or banks with a view to having 
these persons carry on their business or 
otherwise promote their interests. The 
general rule is that the death of the prin- 
cipal automatically revokes the power. 
Legislation is needed to protect those 
who deal with these agents without 
proof that the principal is still alive. 
Banks, for example, whether holding 
such powers or dealing with agents 
holding such powers, should be made 
secure in connection with payment of 
checks drawn by such agents, deposits, 
the foreclosure of mortgages or other 
liens on real or personal property, etc. 

Bank Law Revision—Prepare Now for 
It. Several state bankers associations 
and state banking departments when 
they learn that the A.B.A. Committee 
on State Legislation is now working on 
a model state banking code will feel 
encouraged to undertake the badly 
needed revision of their banking laws. 
The most recent job was done in Texas. 
John Q. McAdams, Bank Commissioner 
when the Texas Banking Code was pre- 
pared, writes: 


Our experience in Texas with our Banking 
Code provides a basis for the belief that there 
is nothing more constructive which the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association may do than to pro- 
vide the various banking departments of the 
nation with a model code of laws to be fol- 
lowed when recodification programs are 
undertaken by the various states. . 

As you know, we labored about 18 months 
on the Texas code—if we had been privileged 
to have had such a model as you propose, 
the task could have been accomplished in 
much less time and the completed transcript 
might have been more nearly perfect. I think 
many of the departments of banking have 
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hesitated to assume responsibility for a set 
of new laws, but now since you propose what 
may be termed a model for the guidance of 
the various banking departments, I feel sure 
that they will undertake these tasks with 
more confidence. 


In summary: 


(1) I think the need should be recognized; 
(2) The various banking departments should 
obtain the services of the strongest commit- 
tees to be had, composed of financial and 
legal talent; (3) Leaders in both houses of the 
various states should be definitely sold on the 
idea; (4) Various strong financial institutions, 
both state and national, should offer their 
allegiance and help in such a program. 

I think I am going to believe that the 
bankers of the various states should bear all 
the expense; and (5) The governors of the 
various states should be sold on the idea. 


Prepare now for the 1947 legislatures! 
Bankers have an unusual opportunity 
which if not seized now will be lost for 
two years. 

A.B.A. Program of 33 Recommended 
Acts and Five Model Acts. A 36-year 
progress chart showing the enactments 
in each state and the District of Colum- 
bia of each of the 33 recommended 
measures, together with a thumb-nail 
sketch of each act, has speeded the pas- 
sage of valuable legislation. This chart 
shows a total of 959 enactments out of a 
possible 1,617, or 59 per cent. Absence 
of this legislation has caused serious and 
repeated losses to banks. This is particu- 
larly true of the Uniform Fiduciaries Act 


in providing for flexibility in sound bank 
operations and in avoiding the dangers 
of too many banks. 

The Model Bank Supervisory Statute 
has assisted several states to increase 
the salary of the bank commissioner 
commensurate with his duties and his 
tenure of office consistent with his long- 
range planning. Rapid turnover among 
bank commissioners, appointed for 
short periods, is obviously unsound. 

State Taxation of Banks. Improve- 
ment in the bank tax laws, to make bank 
stock an attractive investment and to 
encourage the building up of the capital 
structure of banks, is an accomplished 


fact in some states. The 1944 study 
known as “The Bank on Wheels,” 
shows the tax inequality in dollars and 
cents imposed by banks in different 
states and upon state and national banks 
in the same state. The study focuses 
attention on the need of substituting 
for ad valorem share taxation an equi- 
table tax system based upon ability to 
pay which tends to induce state banks, 
reluctant to convert to national banks, 
to continue their state charters. 

Trust Legislation. Special subjects of 
trust legislation are being handled by 
the Trust Division of the A.B.A., now 
contacting key trust men in each state. 


80 Years’ Experience 
in the Marketing 


of Government Issues 


and the Fictitious Payee Act. The Asso- 
ciation of Stock Exchange Firms is 
making a special drive on the Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act, which, after 35 
years, needs only nine states and the 
District of Columbia to be unanimous. 

The Model Banking Board Statute 
has been used as a guide in several states 
in setting up a board with real powers 
of supervision, including granting of 
charters. The act safeguards the public 


This bank is connected by direct wire with the 
principal trading centers in government securi- 
ties. This and other facilities enable The First 
National to achieve prompt contact with buyers 
and sellers. Hence,the Bond Department can 
give current quotations and complete trades 
promptly and efficiently. 


Experience of 80 years in buying and selling 
government issues enables The First National 
Bank to render service of exceptional value to 
correspondent banks. 


General Marshall at the White House 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited. Telephone Franklin 
6800 (Long Distance 92-93-313). 
Teletype CG. 987. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building With Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


HARRIS EWING 
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“In 1943 we were named in as 
many wills as our total for the 
previous 5 years. This shows that 
you were right, for it is an ex- 
ample of what you told us could 
be accomplished if worked in the 
right way.” 


We are always glad to mail a 
complete demonstration and 
explanation of how our ex- 
perience may assist your trust 
advertising policies and plans. 


Without obligation, let us send 
complete information by mail 


“PURSE 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
© 


BUY WAR BONDS 


North of the Border 


yee orders have accounted for between 60 per cent and 
70 per cent of Canada’s output of war materials. The 
curtailment of these orders by about 50 per cent before the 


|. year-end if carried out in full as announced, will affect the 


operations of a number of plants and the employment of 
approximately 150,000 workers. However, the interruption 
should be only temporary pending the conversion of indus- 
trial resources and manpower to the production of civilian 
goods. This conversion movement has been growing in 
momentum during recent months as various wartime con- 
trols and restrictions have been relaxed or canceled. Already 
the porportion of war production to total industrial output 
has been reduced to just over half. The demand for many 
types of civilian goods is practically unlimited at the present 
time. For this reason the general level of industrial activity in 
the immediate future should be on a scale similar to 1944. 


A RECENT Official survey of the combined earnings of 665 
Canadian companies reveals a decrease in 1943 in comparison 
with the preceding year, reversing the trend in evidence 
since before the war. Net operating profits, before deprecia- 
tion and taxes, aggregated only $799 million compared with 
$838 million in 1942, a record figure, and $476 million in 
1937, the peak recovery year. Net earnings available for 
dividends were also lower, totaling $260 million compared 
with $294 million in 1942 and $295 million in 1937. The 
decline in net earnings is accounted for by sharply increased 
taxation which amounted to only $62 million in 1937 but to 
$307 million in 1943—almost five times as much. Despite the 
expansion of industrial operations in the war years, the 
return to shareholders of Canadian companies has remained 
practically stationary. Dividends paid in 1943 aggregated 
$196 million compared with $209 million in 1942 and $219 
million in 1937. 

Wage rates, on the other hand, have increased steadily, 
the general index having risen from 129.6 in 1942 to 139.5 in 
1943. (100 represents the average wage level for the 1935-39 
period.) An increase of 32 per cent since 1939 compares with 
a rise of 18.1 per cent in the cost of living—a genuine im- 
provement in real wages. That there is more cash in the 
hands of the public today is borne out by statistics published 
by the Bank of Canada. In 1939 cash held by the average 
Canadian was $19.17 while in 1944 it was over $70. 

R. I. C. P. 


Canada’s new 
Defense Min- 
ister, General 
the Hon. A. G. L. 
McNaughton, 
formerly com- 
mander of the 
First Canadian 
Army 
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As a rule, wounded men talk very little. They’ve 
learned to “take it.”” Many live in a secret, silent 
world of pain—but they know. They know and 
are grateful. They remember the horrors of that 
last battle . . . They remember the Red Cross 
worker bending over them .. . the plasma... 

Then, the hospital, with all their precious lives 
before them . . . Their gratitude for the innumer- 
able small, but vitally important comforts brought 
to them by Red Cross Nurse’s Aids and Gray 
Ladies is expressed by eyes grown bright— 
or a simple “thanks.” 

Only a few of us can actively serve the 


+ 


Red Cross in the far-flung battle areas, but there 
is something we can all do no matter where we 
are. We can humbly share our blood ... We can 
divide our time ... We can give our money... 
We can and must help. 

Make an appointment at your nearest blood 
donor center today . . . Join the hosts of Americans 
on the home front who are helping to make 
the Red Cross contribution in World War II 
the greatest mass effort of mercy the world 
has ever known... We must all deserve that 
“thanks” of our fighting men who have 
given so much for us. 


This is the tenth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


The Workingest F.A.A. Meeting 


29th annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association 
at Chicago lived up to its billing as 
the “workingest”’ meeting in the asso- 
ciation’s history. Some 400 bankers, 
financial advertising and public rela- 
tions officers began their day with an 8 
A.M. breakfast session, attended special 
classes on psychology, general meetings, 
departmental! sessions, bull sessions and 
clinics far into the night. 

Two significant points were high- 
lighted during the sessions: first, that 
banking has made one of the most out- 
standing contributions to the war effort 
of any business and, second, that in the 
post-war era the most effective type of 
selling must be employed if banking is 
to maintain this position of public con- 
fidence and support. 

The trend of thinking at the meeting 
is best reflected by what the speakers 
had to say: 


Banxs might well follow the lead of 
industry, which is making more and 
more extensive use of research facilities 
to find better raw materials and meth- 
ods of manufacture, and set up research 
departments to study ways in which 
they can better serve their customers, 
E. S. Patterson, president, First-Central 
Trust Company of Akron, told the 
group. 

“Why wouldn’t it be a good idea for 
every bank to have a sales manager?” 
he asked. “It would be his job to or- 
ganize, deputize and supervise all selling 
functions of the bank.” 

Commenting on public relations, Mr. 


JOHN J. McCANN 


Patterson said that “when a funda- 
mental bank policy is changed (in our 
institution), we have found it better 
public relations to give full publicity 
in newspaper advertisements.” 

He added: “The trend in banking 
seems definitely toward better mer- 
chandising but the pace is too slow. We 
should discard some of our conventional 
policies and adopt in their place modern 
merchandising programs. This can be 
done with safety. Each bank has its own 
local problem but that problem can be 
overcome without much trouble if the 
will to do is present.” 


WaRNING that it is a dangerous 
fallacy to suppose that because we have 
been able to employ everyone in making 
airplanes, guns and tanks, we will be 
able to do the same thing in making 
refrigerators, automobiles and baby 
carriages, Arthur H. Motley, publisher 
of the American Magazine, said that if 
this assumption is accepted by business 
men and consumers, it can only result 
in a post-war depression. 

“Too many people in government 
and in business are counting on our 
tremendous backlog of national saving, 
variously estimated at from 100 to 150 
billion dollars,” he asserted. “This is no 
guarantee of a big post-war market as 
any number of surveys clearly indicate 
that the majority of owners of these 
savings do not intend to spend their 
money. 

“Financial institutions, if they are to 


expand and function, and if they are to 
make a bigger contribution to the fu- 
ture, must view themselves in the same 
light as the producer of a motor car or a 
package of breakfast food. They must 
do everything legitimately possible to do 
more business with more people and to 
have good relations with more people.” 


Lewis F. Gorpon, vice-president, 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, and retiring president of the 
association, told members that banking 
is moving forward as never before with 
an understanding of its social responsi- 
bility and its relation to a sound na- 
tional economy. 

“You have proven that the work of 
public relations is not a catchword or an 
empty phrase. You have proven that 
studied consideration of public needs 
and the setting of policies to satisfy 
public need can build goodwill. You 
have proven that public education can 
break down public misunderstanding,” 
he said. 


As For the future of commercial 
credit, Arthur R. Upgren, vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis, warned the convention that it is 
not enough merely to reiterate that vast 
sums are available to borrowers, but 
that they should also show precise 
ways in which they have given, and can 
give, financial assistance in creating 
jobs. 

“The American people expect our 
financial institutions to be forward-look- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 


Left, new F.A.A. officers: Front, l. to r., executive vice-president, Preston E. Reed; retiring president, Lewis F. Gordon, Citizens & 

Southern National Bank, Atlanta; president, J. Lewell Lafferty, Fort Worth National Bank; second row, third vice-president, Robert 

Lindquist, American National Bank, Chicago; second vice-president, Swayne P. Goodenough, Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 

pany, Rochester, N. Y.; treasurer, Fred M. Mathison, National Security Bank, Chicago; first vice-president, Dale Brown, National 
City Bank, Cleveland. Right, a departmental session at the F.A.A.’s Chicago convention 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 
gy in Combat 


” WANTED BY THE ARMED FORCES... 

a convertible calculator, with full auto- 
ial matic features. Should electricity fail or 
4 not be available the FRIDEN convertible 
is mechanism permits hand crank oper- 
ation, without loss of the full automatic 
ise operating features. Truly a “Combat” 
calculator...ready for action in a foxhole, 
tank, command car, or in a headquarters 
5k- office. Fridén also provides BUSINESS 

with accurate figures, combating the 

shortage of competent help. Telephone 
: or write your local Fridén Representa- 


tive d Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
Ive P on and avail- able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


ability of these calculators. Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT+ SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNTA, U.S.A.« SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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METHODS—Continued 
ing . . . and to the public, the interest 


_ in reasonably secure jobs is second only 


to its interest in reasonably secure de- 
positories,” he said. In his opinion, 
“financial advertising can properly aid 
in the creation of jobs, in improving 
economic security and in promoting the 
most important activity of investing in 
and producing capital goods.” 


Devotinc his address to an outline 
of the work and objectives of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, L. H. Hammerstrom, 
auditor, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
stated: “Frankly, we are desirous of 
changing the popular notion that the 
bank auditor is merely a detective at- 


| tempting to catch dishonest persons. We 
| are pressing for a more constructive 
| philosophy, namely, that the good audi- 


tor is one who, by reason of establishing 
and maintaining adequate controls, 
prevents and minimizes frauds and em- 
bezzlements.”’ 


J. LEWELL LaFFERTY, vice-president, 
Fort Worth (Texas) National Bank, and 


&| newly-elected president of the associa- 


Write today for 
FREE Comparison Kit. 
Visual proof, at a glance, 
why only all-rag paper 
is good enough for 
your letterhead | 


*LETTERHEAD-ACHE: 


Executive annoyance resulting from 
the fact that many wartime letter- 
heads on non-rag or part-rag paper 
tend to be somewhat dull and gray. 
CAUSE: Wartime shortages of 
bleaching chemicals. CURE: Step 


up your letterhead all the way to ALL-rag Anniversary Bond — the | 


one type of paper that’s just as white, clean, crisp, permanent and 
impressive as before the war! . . . Firm cotton fibres stand up under 
repeated erasures. Strong ... even in light weights, Anniversary Bond 
can take rough handling—reaches the other fellow’s desk fresh and un- 


crumpled. More expensive? ... yes, a trifle — only 6¢ more per day if 


you use 10,000 letterheads a year... less than the cost of anair mail stamp! | 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 401-15. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


UW] ... ONLY (MORE PER LETTER. 


A FOX RIVER PAPER 


tion, said in his inaugural address that 
banking’s contribution to the war ef- 


| fort was not coincidence. 


“Instead it was the result of con- 
certed action by individual banks every- 
where,” he asserted. “‘ Bankers recog- 
nized their responsibility and literally 
took off their coats, rolled up their 
sleeves and pounded the pavements. 
Perhaps it was not designated as such, 


| but it has developed into the greatest 
| selling job ever performed by and for 


banking.” 


ANOTHER keynoter, W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines, drew 
attention to the fact that the errors of 
business and industry in the conduct of 
their public relations affairs have caused 
the public to begin looking at the Gov- 
ernment as its friend and at business as 
its enemy. The remedy, he said, must 
be a new business philosophy which 
honestly and sincerely has the public 
welfare at heart. 

“We must approach that problem as 


| we would one dealing with a product— 


and we know that the quality of our 
public relations depends entirely upon 


our basic philosophy,” he continued. 
| “A public relations man cannot go out 


and manufacture a philosophy that 
doesn’t exist in the management. And 
advertising cannot successfully continue 
to sell beyond the product’s quality.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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LOANS 


TO BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 
YOUNG OR OLD...LARGE OR SMALL 


Commerce and Trade and Banking are interdependent. At almost every 
stage of production, distribution and sales, banking services are essen- 
tial—with bank loans and bank credit an important part in developing 


and maintaining high levels of profitable employment. 


IN PEACE 


Organized in 1933, we immediately 
made funds and credit available 
for the resumption of trade and 
commerce, which had been seri- 
ously interrupted. 


IN WAR 


Our volume and number of loans, 
started in the earliest days of the 
Defense Program to finance war 
production, have won national as 
well as local recognition. 


FOR RECONVERSION 


We are now providing funds to 
bridge the gap between cancella- 
tion of war contracts and final 
adjustmentgof claims. 


POST WAR 


As in 1933 and the years following, 
we will again be ready to help 
business and industry, not only 
locally but nationally, to meet 
whatever emergencies, opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities may arise. 


We are fully prepared to meet every legitimate 
credit need and cordially invite your inquiries. 


Ww 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Wartime Bank and Trust Service 
Member F. D. I. C. 


RESOURCES 


EXCEED ONE 


BILLION DOLLARS 
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TRAINS THAT TALK ON THE RUN 


by Induction Telephone! 


s 


FUNCTION OF 
THE TRAIN TELEPHONE 


The train telephone is not intended to 
replace established methods of conveying 
instructions to trains. Rather, it becomes 
an auxiliary to established signaling, com- 
munications and safety devices, making 
them more effective by giving all who are 
involved in train operation more thorough 
and quicker information as to what is 
happening on the line. 


Main Line Divisions of P.R.R. have long 
been equipped with every proved device 
for safety, signaling and communication. 
Included are automatic block signals, sig- 
nals in the locomotive cabs, interlocking 


TRAIN TO 
TRAIN 


CABOOSE 


P.R.R. Orders Million Dollar Installation for two 
Main Line Divisions ... Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 


Instantaneous and continuous tele- 
phone communication between mov- 
ing trains and wayside towers, between 
engine and caboose, between train 
and train is now a reality . . . thoroughly 
tested and proved. Soon it will be a 
fact on two of the busiest divisions of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


This great advance in railroading has 
been in experimental operation on a 
branch of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for two years...not only to 
find possible improvements, but to 


learn the best ways of applying it 
more widely. 


The induction telephone is one of 
the many far-reaching improvements 
brought about by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s never-ending search for 
new things and better ways. It is 
tangible evidence of the spirit of to- 
morrow that today is at work in 
railroading . . . perfecting and apply- 
ing ideas and inventions that ordi- 
natily would be considered as 
belonging to the distant future. 


pisses, power-operated and electrically- Ve 


Serving the Nation lau 


track circuits, telephones at signals, 
% 49,625 entered the Armed Forces Buy United States ice 


switches and strategic locations, teletype- 
writer networks, facsimile apparatus for 
¥ 408 have given their lives for their Country War Bonds and Stamps ‘ 


transmission of train orders, and centralized 
trafhe control. 
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METHODS—Continued 


Borrow 


from 


your bank 


Loan Symbol 


The above “spot” or symbol has been 
adopted by the FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION to run in various types of 
bank advertising as a consistent re- 
minder of banking’s willingness to lend. 
It is available at cost to all banks in mat 
form in a variety of sizes which can be 
accommodated to both large and small 
advertisements, through the associa- 
tion’s offices at 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 

The Frrst NATIONAL BANK of Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin, is running 
the cut without signature in the classi- 
fied advettising columns of local news- 
papers. 


Navy Display 

A five-man rubber life raft unit, in- 
cluding an emergency fishing kit, salt 
water purifier, life jackets, flare guns and 
other equipment which safeguard the 
lives of naval flyers forced down at sea, 
has been assembled in an exhibit which 
is being shown for one-week periods 
in various savings banks in Brooklyn, 
Queens and Staten Island, New York 
City. 

Arrangements for the display were 
made by the Public Relations Bureau of 
Group V Savincs Banks, New York, 
through the cooperation of the Special 
Events Section, 3rd Naval District and 
the U. S. Rubber Company. 

Material of this sort is readily ob- 
tained through local Army Ordnance 
offices, training camps, and naval sta- 
tions. It attracts attention, and helps 
sell more and more War Bonds. 


Vet-Loan Plan 

BANK OF America, California, has 
launched a “new and helpful loan serv- 
ice for returning veterans of World 
War II who will want to own a home, a 
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farm, or a business.” The Vet-Loan Plan 
will be coordinated with the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act and will sup- 
plement the Government’s GI credit 
program for veterans. 

A complete advertising program has 
been devised and the first advertise- 
ments have already appeared in news- 
papers throughout California. Others 
will follow as the additional information 
becomes available. Handsome booklets 
setting forth the various aspects of the 
Vet-Loan Plan, which embraces virtu- 
ally all of the bank’s lending services, 
are in preparation and will be distrib- 
uted through branches to inquiring 


veterans and to their families in due 
course. 


Bank Issues Mileage Rations 


In the early Fall, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, firms with 40 or more workers were 
requested by OPA to issue the basic 
mileage ration books for their employees. 
Finding nothing technical or compli- 
cated in the job, the Tatrp NATIONAL 
Bank conceived the idea of offering to 
issue the rations to the general public, 
whereupon it got the job. 

A newspaper advertisement was sched- 
uled two days before the new books 
were available, inviting customers and 


“What constitutes the bulwark of our 
own liberty and independence? It is 
not our frowning battlements, our 


bristling sea coasts...Our reliance is 


AN 
SN 


in the love of liberty which God has 


planted in us. Our defense is in the 


spirit which prized liberty as the heri- 


tage of all men, in all lands everywhere.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


- COMMERCE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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friends and the public as a whole to use 
the convenient bank facility. For sev- 
eral days, similar announcements were 
carried on the bank’s radio program. 
Within 20-odd days, more than 6,000 
car owners responded. And not a few 
complimented the bank on its unique 
service. 


Servicemen Only 


Finding its safe deposit facilities 
running close to rental capacity, the 
FRAMINGHAM (Massachusetts) NATION- 
AL BANK froze one full section in reserve 
for servicemen only. Units in this 


YOU CAN ORDER 
or 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


\ 
\ 


section are being offered to returning 
veterans who require a place of safe- 
keeping for discharge papers, citations, 
War Bonds, war souvenirs and other 
valuables. Parents and friends are also 
invited to make advance rentals for 
men expecting a discharge in the near 
future. This gesture has been lauded 
by the civilian customer who, without 
exception, recognizes the need of giving 
servicemen a priority on available 
facilities. 


Zone Index 
The Syracuse (New York) Trust 
Company recently issued a handy index 


BOXES... NOW 


Your needs for safe deposit box equipment can be 


taken care of by placing your order with York to- 


day. York anticipates a large demand for this equip- 


ment and has given it top civilian priority for delivery. 


Determine your requirements with the help of an 


experienced York engineer. Write or call your near- 


est York branch office for immediate service. 


NOTE: A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE FA- 
MOUS YORK BURGLAR RESISTIVE CHESTS 
ARE NOW TO BE HAD FOR IMMEDIATE 


DELIVERY 


Designers and Manufacturers of the World’s Largest Vaults 


BRANCHES: Baltimore 
Boston 


Chicago 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


New York Houston 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
YORK, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Les Angeles New Haven 
Miami Philadelphia 
Montreal Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 
Sen Francisco 
Washington 


(size 2% x 6 inches) of postal zone num- | 
bers for all locations in the city. These 7 
were prepared in cooperation with the 
Post Office Department. More than 
69,000 were delivered door-to-door to 
as many homes and offices in Syracuse. 

Several hundred additional requests 
come in each month from stenographers, 
office workers and other business people 
who want to keep the booklet in their 
desks for reference in addressing letters. 
The material is arranged alphabetically 
for quick reference purposes. 

C. J. Nugent, postmaster, said in his 
brief foreword: ‘‘The use of these num- 
bers as a part of addresses is of great 
importance and has a direct effect upon 
the delivery of mail. It is possible that a 7 
delay of a full day could result because © 
of an incomplete address. Because of | 
this we cannot point out too strongly 7 
the necessity of completing addresses by 
using zone numbers.” 


Informal, Illustrated Folders 


The Harvarp Trust Company of § 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has two | 
attractive little folders advertising serv- ~ 
ices of its bank. The first of these, en- 
titled, “Check, Double Check, and 
Check Again,” promotes the use of 
special checking accounts by means of a 
series of informal sketches which tell 


cancelled checks 
eliminate arguments 
over bills already paid 


the story of how convenient, economical 
and businesslike customers will find the 
Harvard Trust special checking account. = 
The second folder, entitled, “As7 
COLD as Cucumbers,” promotes fuel” 
conservation through weatherproofing,” 
installation of storm windows, etc., and) 
offers to make personal loans up t@ 
$1,000, repayable out of monthly in) 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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machine and the first posting machine, Bur- 


MAJOR BURROUGHS  roughs has led in anticipating the needs of 
DEVELOPMENTS banking. Nearly every new bank figuring and 


A machine that posts an account analysis as a by- 
product of statement posting, with automatic count 


of items and automatic printing of balances. Today, as a result of this continuous progress, 
there is a variety of Burroughs machines for 


from Burroughs. 


Compact machines for window-posting Christmas. — 


Club, savings and mortgage loan records. ALL bank accounting requirements. The line 

is so complete—so flexible—that Burroughs 
Accounting machines for a simplified trust system. 3 J 

° can be unbiased in recommending the method 


A compact machine for installment loan scheduling and machine to-do each job in less time, with 
and receipting. 

less effort,.at lower cost... can help bankers 

Machines—with or without typewriter keyboard —  f0 so integrate their work that more jobs can 


for posting combinations of such records as securi- 


be handled on fewer machines. 
ties ledger, ot ledger, loan and discount, 


savings ledger and checking account ledger one Burroughs will. continue . to develop new 
statement. 
‘ machines and improvements as banking needs 
A machine that computes interest while posting change—so that “ket’s. call Burroughs” will 
continue to be the first thought. in bankers’ 
Machines for bank proof; machines for transit. minds when new problems arise. 


Machines for special bank adding requirements; 


\ 


IN MACHI eo IN COUNSEL e IN SERVICE 


\ 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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METHODS— Continued 


come. It also throws in a couple of hints 
about holding War Bonds. It is informal, 
with eye-catching illustrations, a bit of 
color, and it is easy to read. 


Purpo-Saving 

The First BANK & Trust CoMPANY 
of South Bend, Indiana, has stylized 
a special savings promotion under the 
registered and copyrighted name— 
“Purpo-Saving.” The idea, in brief, is a 
flexible program which invites the de- 
positor to choose his own schedule of 
deposits, set whatever amount that may 


EAGLE-A 


PAPERS 


fit his purse or purpose, and follow 
through on his program with self-inter- 
est as an incentive. He receives a special 
passbook on which he writes the purpose 
of his saving—a new car, post-war home, 
household equipment, etc., and sets the 
goal of his saving in a round figure— 
$100, $500, $1,000 or more. The regular 
savings department rules apply to the 
Purpo-Saving accounts, except that 
interest is not paid until the club has 
been completed. If sums are not then 
withdrawn, they begin to draw interest 
at the regular rate accorded the savings 
accounts. In view of the fact that the 
bank’s Christmas Club does not pay 


take pride in using EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


They know that the distinguished appearance of this Extra No. 1 Grade, 
all rag paper, will favorably impress their customers and prospects. 
They know that its rich appearance and crisp crackle will silently testify 
to the stability and prestige of their firm. They take pleasure in signing 


their letters on 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


Use this paper for your stationery, permanent records and documents. 


Your Printer, Lithographer, Engraver or Stationer can supply your needs. 


EAGLE “A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


interest, the interest factor on the 
special accounts proved no deterrent to 
membership, at least under present 
conditions. 


Christmas Savings 


During Post-war Prosperity Week, 
which started November 27, an esti- 
mated $500 million was distributed to 
about 7,000,000 Curistmas CLUB mem- 
bers by 4,800 banking and savings insti- 
tutions and other organizations. 

The amount was 20 per cent ahead of 
last year and represents a high since 
1933. The average per member distribu- 
tion increased to approximately $70, as 
compared with $56 last year—an all- 
time record. 

A recent cross-section survey indi- 
cates the estimated fund of $500 mil- 
lion will be used by the recipients ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Dollars 
(millions) 
Permanent savings. . . . 
War Savings Bonds. .. 
Insurance premiums. . . 
Debt retirement 


Christmas purchases. . . 
Unclassified 


New York led other states in the 
volume of Christmas Club savings, with 
about $134 million; Pennsylvania was 
second, with $57 million; Massachusetts 
third, with $50 million, and New Jersey 
fourth, with $38 million. 

The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Mv- 
TUAL SAVINGS BANKS reports a record 
total of $86,000,000 in Christmas Club 
deposits in member banks at the close 
of the 1944 season. 

These banks used a variety of devices 
to influence a substantial part of each 
member’s check to be transferred into 
War Bonds. 


The War Loan score board idea is used this 

way by the Farmers and Merchants National 

Bank of Los Angeles. The card ties in the 

quota, thermometer record of sales, and 
calendar 
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As American industry knows, the 
war has increased the population 
and accelerated the tempo of in- 
dustry in the West and Southwest. 

Perhaps your company is even 
now eyeing one or more of the 
western or southwestern states with 
a view to moving “out where new 
industrial history begins” in peace- 
time. 

Along the Santa Fe from Chicago 
to California, from Denver to the 


* KANSAS 


OUISIANA, 


Gulf of Mexico, there are numerous 
industrial sites available which 
offer splendid “Western” opportu- 
nities for the expansion of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

Santa Fe, working closely with 
the Chambers of Commerce in the 
West and Southwest, has at its 
fingertips vital information with 
respect to available sites, raw 
materials and taxes, employment 
conditions, factory facilities, power, 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving 12 Western and Southwestern States 
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climate, housing, schools, trans- 
portation and many other consid- 
erations. 

If you want the facts about indus- 
trial sites anywhere in Santa Fe 
Land, we are eager to serve you. 
Just write J. J. Grogan, Vice 
President, Santa Fe System Lines, 
Chicago 4, Illinois; or contact the 
nearest Santa Fe Traffic Office. 
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The Market for Trast Business 


Mr. Towery is trust officer of the 
Tradesmens National Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. 


T’s going to happen to the 
\\/ trust business? Are personal es- 
tates a thing of the past? Are we 
engaged in a dying business? Have we 
reached a static phase or have we 
merely scratched the surface of our op- 
portunities? Trust men everywhere are 
asking these questions and are vitally 
concerned in knowing the answers. 
There is, of course, a specific reason 
for concern regarding the future of trust 
business. Our business consists prima- 
rily in managing private holdings of 
property. The philosophy of govern- 
ment and the necessities of taxation 
have in recent years caused the distribu- 
tion and shrinkage of large estates. Such 
a policy is bound to affect trust business 
adversely. In addition, our business is 
affected by other governmental trends 
adversely affecting business generally. 
We hear a continuous barrage of pes- 
simistic comment: “‘What’s the use of 
planning your estate, the Government 
will get it all anyway?” “There won’t 
be any private estates in a few years.” 


We are all familiar with the dark side 
of the picture. Is there anything that 
can be said on the credit side? Before 
committing ourselves to a wholly gloomy 
view of the future it seems to me that 
there are certain encouraging factors in 
the over-all picture that ought to be 
considered. These factors might be 
stated as follows: 

First: We are still a young and virile 
nation, a people on the make, with un- 
equaled natural resources, and the 
know-how to develop them. 

Second: Regimentation and socializa- 
tion of property are entirely foreign and 
distasteful to the great mass of our peo- 
ple, most of whose forefathers came to 
this country because it offered the poor 
man the chance to acquire something 
for himself. 

Third: While estates will shrink in 
size and large estates be divided up as a 
result of high taxes, these adverse fac- 
tors will be largely offset by continued 
growth in our national wealth and con- 
stant shifts in personal fortunes. 

Fourth: New types of trust business 
will undoubtedly be developed to aug- 
ment present activities. Pension trusts, 
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common funds and small estate depart- 
ments, all relatively unexplored fields, 
are illustrations of the possibilities. We 
have not yet reached the static phase. 

A manufacturer told me recently that 
it would be impossible for him to build 
up his business again under present tax 
laws. Yet I know a dozen or more shoe- 
string businesses that have mushroomed 
into substantial concerns in the past 
three or four years, in spite of taxes and 
everything else. I’ve seen the balance 
sheets of several small retailers who 
have increased their assets several times 
over since 1940. 

Actually, private estates can and are 
being built up and conserved, and un- 
doubtedly will be, in spite of burden- 
some taxes. There may not be a new 
crop of millionaires after this war, but 
it’s a reasonable assumption that there 
will be a substantial increase in the 
number of $100,000 to $250,000 estates. 

The large private fortunes have been 
and will be increasingly split up and 
whittled down by taxes. And most of us 
are making our living and possibly some 
small profit out of estates and trusts of 
less than $100,000 average size. 

We all are delighted to administer 
million dollar estates, of course, but ac- 
tually such accounts have always been a 
rarity even in large trust departments, 
and from what trust men in large banks 
tell me, and from my own experience, I 
judge that most large estates are taken 
on an agreed fee basis, usually at sub- 
stantially less than standard rates. If 
this conclusion is correct, then we are 
primarily interested in what is going to 
happen to moderate sized estates, es- 
tates of $250,000 and less. 


Tae present high tax rates on indi- 
vidual incomes and estates haven’t 
arrived over night. We have had almost 
as high Federal estate tax rates as we 
have now since 1935, when the specific 
exemption was $40,000 and rates ranged 
from 2 to 70 per cent, as against the 
present exemption of $60,000 and a top 
rate of 77 per cent. It would seem, 
therefore, that these high levies should 
already have had some effect on the 
number and volume of personal estates. 

The only available statistics on a na- 
tional scale dealing with decedents es- 
tates seem to be those published by the 
Treasury Department in its annual 
publication “Statistics of Income,” 


which gives detailed information cover- 
ing all Federal tax returns filed. The 
following figures are from the 1940 
report: 


Estate Tax Returns for Estates of Citi- 
zens and Aliens Filed January 1, 1932 
through December 31, 1941 
No. of Gross Estate 
Returns _ (000 omitted) 
8,507 $2,830,388 
10,275 2,060,956 
11,853 2,267,285 
12,724 2,459,892 
13,321 2,312,421 
17,032 2,793,758 
17,642 3,069,625 
16,926 2,767,888 
1940 16,876 2,648,199 156,000 
1941 17,122 2,793,439 163,000 


A more recent study of estate trends 
is to be found in the reports compiled by 
the Indiana Tax Department covering 
the number and value of Indiana estates 
filing inheritance tax returns each year, 
one of the very few states, incidentally, 
which prepares and prints such informa- 
tion. The Indiana figures represent a 
particularly accurate yard-stick of es- 
tate trends for the reason that there 
were no basic changes in requirements 
in the years included in the table: 


Indiana Inheritance Tax Statistics 


Average Net 
Value Per 
Estate 
Appraised 
$27,297 
14,218 
18,107 
18,520 
21,008 
16,508 
19,000 
19,157 


Average 
Size 
$332,000 
203,000 
191,000 
193,000 
173,000 
162,000 
174,000 
162,000 


Year 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Fiscal Year Number of Net Values 
ending Estates of Estates 
June 30 Reported (000 omitted) 


1931 1997 $54,512 
1934 2346 33,344 
1935 2795 50,620 
1936 2988 55,339 
1937 3102 65,166 
1938 3019 49,837 
1940 3105 58,867 
1941 3159 60,500 
1942 3210 55,138 17,177 
1943 3478 54,029 21,800 
Probably the only safe conclusion to 
be drawn from the above figures is that 
the volume of personal estates has not 
yet begun to shrink to any extent. Ac- 
tually the market averages from year to 
year seem to be the important factor in 
determining volume and average size. 
We are learning to handle smaller 
trusts and estates profitably. Most of 
us know today what our costs are and 
where our risks lie. In general we are 
set up on a sounder basis than we have 
ever been. All of this adds up in my 
book to this conclusion: There is a 
future for the trust institution, pro- 
vided it has the foresight to pursue its 
opportunities and is qualified to perform 
its duties efficiently. 
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"TENSION Designed ENVELOPES 
/ 


Tension maintains a staff of creative artists 


who are specialists in the creation and design- 
ing of distinctive envelopes. In style, type, 
color and design they should be characteristic 
of your business, and convey your message 
effectively. The space on your envelope uti- 
lized to the fullest advantage affords you an 
invaluable advertising medium at no addi- 


tional cost. Sketches and samples of what 


has been done for others submitted without 
obligation on your part. With a background of 
60 years of experience, TENSION KNOWS 
HOW to design envelopes that attract and 


create an excellent impression. 


Manufacturers Selling Direct to the User 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. + NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., Canal 6-1670 + MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St., Main 0547 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 23rd & Locust, Central 2525 + DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand., 4-4126 + KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 18th & Campbell, HA 0092 
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Bank Wage and Hour Information 


The author is regional director of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, New York City. 


banks and financial institutions 

together with the employees of 
those organizations are directly affected 
by a wage order recently issued by L. 
Metcalfe Walling, Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the United States Depart- 


\ GREAT majority of this country’s 


ARTHUR J. WHITE 


ment of Labor. This wage order, issued 
under authority conferred by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, increases 
the required minimum hourly wage for 
employees covered by the order from 30 
to 40 cents an hour as of July 17, 1944. 

It is the view of the Wage and Hour 
Division that occupations in the field of 
banking which may be regarded as 
activities in interstate commerce and 
therefore covered by the act include 


EVIDENCE- 


of resourceful cooperation 


TOTAL OF 69% of our state’s banking 
resources outside of Cleveland is repre- 
sented by Ohio banks now carrying deposits 


with this bank. 


It is our aim always to provide correspondents 
with a resourceful service beyond routine efficiency. 


Our officers will be glad to furnish full information 
about our service to banks. 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


— OF CLEVELAND — 


Euclid at East Sixth rf 1845 % and Terminal Tower 


is 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


such work as receiving and transmitting 
in interstate commerce checks, notes, 
drafts, commercial paper of various 
kinds and evidences of indebtedness and 
other instruments of commerce; receiv- 
ing and transmitting of communications 
relative to transfer of tangible and in- 
tangible property in other states; mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System 
or the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. It must be emphasized that 
the activities listed are merely illustra- 
tive and are by no means exhaustive. 


Is connection with the general ques- 
tion of the coverage of bank employees 
it is noteworthy that Administrator 
Walling, on the strength of several court 
rulings, recently decided that pending 
further clarification of the question by 
the courts, restitution will not be sought 
for those employees of banks who are 
solely engaged in maintenance work, 
such as washing, cleaning or removing 
waste. However, if an employee spends 
part of his time in maintenance work 
and the remainder of his time in the 
work of a watchman, guard or messen- 
ger, among many others, this enforce- 
ment policy would be inapplicable and 
he would be entitled to the benefits of 
the act. 

The Administrator, on September 22, 
1943, appointed a tripartite industry 
committee equally representative of the 
public, the employers and the workers 
for the finance, insurance, real estate, 
motion picture and miscellaneous in- 
dustries. The committee met on October 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 


Life gets back to normal in Turnhout, Bel- 

gium, after the Nazis leave. All money cir- 

culated by the Germans was withdrawn by 

the Belgian Government; in the picture 

civilians are waiting at the bank to get new 
issue notes for old 


BRITISH COMBINE 
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Central Hanover has wide experience 
in handling and expediting the vol- 
ume of business that comes to a New 


York correspondent. 


Gentral Hanover advises with bank 
customers on their own investment 


portfolios. 


And Central Hanover gives unusual 
requests the active, personal attention 
of officers acquainted with conditions 


in every section of the United States. 


CENTRAL 


HANOVER BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


COMBINE 
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Bank Wages and Hours 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


14, 1943, heard evidence from many 
interested persons bearing on the ques- 
tion of the appropriate minimum wage 
rate and on the basis of its investigation, 
unanimously recommended a 40-cent 
minimum wage for the entire industry. 
By order dated June 23, 1944, the 
Administrator approved the unanimous 
recommendation of the committee and 
issued the 40 cent order effective July 
17, 1944, The industry encompassed by 
the particular wage order in question is 
defined as follows: “The industry car- 
ried on by any business or non-profit 


enterprise performing financial, insur- 
ance, real estate, professional, advertis- 
ing, educational or research activities; 
the production of motion pictures, pho- 
tographs and blueprints; and any serv- 
ice activity which is covered by the 
act.” 

The effect of the new wage order is 
that banks and financial institutions 
and many others throughout the coun- 
try are now required to pay the 40 cent 
minimum to all covered employees not 
exempted under the various exemptive 
provisions of the act. All such organiza- 
tions must post and keep posted in 
conspicuous places in each department 
of their establishment where covered 


W 


A 


FORWARD 
WITH THE WEST 


For more than half a century 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
has played its part in the gigantic 
development of Los Angeles from a 
sleepy little agricultural village to 


a hive of industrial activity. 


A bank so closely identified with the progress of the West 


Coast over such a span of years, is especially fitted to handle your 


banking requirements. We offer you our prompt and efficient 


cooperation as your correspondent bank in this area. 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


CITIZENS 


HEAD OFFICE 
457 SO. SPRING, LOS ANGELES 


NATIONAL 


TRUST A SAVINGS 


BANK 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INS. CORP. 


OF LOS ANGELES 


employees are employed such notices 
of the wage order as are prescribed by 
the Wage and Hour Division. 

There is a clear distinction between 
an executive and an administrative em- 
ployee under the regulations and the 
requirements for exemption in each of 
these classifications are separate and 
distinct. In no event can the employee 
meet the requirements for exemption as 
an executive employee if his salary is 
less than $30 a week or as an adminis- 
trative employee if his salary is less than 
$200 a month or $50 a week. 

Nor is it correct to say that because 
a man manages an establishment or a 
recognized department, he is an execu- 
tive and necessarily exempt, when at the 
same time he may perform a substantial 
amount of the same type of work as 
non-exempt employees except where he 
is in sole charge of an independent 
establishment or a separated branch. 

Before an employee can be classed 
as an executive or administrative em- 
ployee, he must meet all the basic 
requirements for such exemption — 


Executive: 

(1) Must manage an establishment 
or a recognized department. 

(2) Must customarily and regularly 
direct the work of other employees 
therein; must have authority to hire or 
fire or make suggestions and recom- 
mendations which will be given par- 
ticular weight, as to the hiring, firing, 
advancement, and promotion of the 
subordinate employees. 

(3) Must not perform non-exempt 
work (work of the same nature as that 
performed by non-exempt employees) 
more than 20 per cent of the number of 
hours worked in the work week by the 
non-exempt employees under his direc- 
tion, except where the employee is in 
sole charge of an independent establish- 
ment or a physically separated branch. 

(4) And must receive minimum pay 
of $30 a week, on a salary basis. 


Administrative: 

(1) Must perform no manual labor. 

(2) Must regularly and directly assist 
an employee employed in a bona fide 
administrative capacity. 

(3) Must exercise discretion and in 
dependent judgment under only generaj 
supervision directly related to manage 
ment policies. 

(4) And must receive minimum pa 
of $200 a month or $50 a week on 4 
salary or fee basis. 

The only certain way to determing 
that an employee is not misclassified 
under the act is to follow the definitions 
given in Part 541, Code of Federa 
Regulations. 


| 
De 
BANKING 


MU... open-minded bankers are “What sort of merchandising is 
still waiting for further evidence before used to build a successful volume 
installing no-minimum-balance check- of accounts?” 
ing accounts. They want to be sure that 
if and when they put in such a program, it 
will be sound, practical, and profitable. To help you analyze the situation for 
Perhaps some of these thoughts are your bank, the Todd booklet, “No-Mini- 
running through your mind: mum-Balance Checking Accounts,” pro- 
vides a check list of the most frequently 
asked questions on this subject. It ena- 
bles you to probe the profit possibilities 
“What local factors enter into each which this type of service offers in your 
picture?” particular locality. 


“What schedule of charges is best?” 


“What features do the successful 
plans have that the others lacked?” 


If you are interested in increasing your bank’s earnings, 
write for your free copy of this booklet today. 
THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


Please send me your booklet on No-Minimum-Balance Accounts, 
with suggestions for analyzing our own situation. Without cost 
or obligation, of course. 


C 


COMPANY, INC. 


NAME. 
BANK NAME 

ADDRESS 

STATE. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Heard Along Main Street 


Citations to Bankers 


of military citations awarded to 

bankers in military service for he- 
roic achievements. Let’s hear from more 
. banks. 

The citation roster at some of the 
large banks has become so large that, in 
order to report the names of men from 
several banks, mention is made in a 
single issue of only a few of the banker- 
heroes from any one bank. Previously, 
we have presented some National City 
Bank of New York employees who have 
received decorations. 


Ts is a continuation of the report 


Other NCB Citations: 


The Purple Heart was awarded to 
Lieutenant ALLEN Linpros, Privates 
HAROLD GIRARD and ROBERT W. KERN- 
NAN, Lieutenant Victor BoGACHoFrr, 
T/5 Corne.ius P. Hosey, posthumously 
to Lieutenant ALLAN Camp, Lieutenants 
VicTER BoRACHEFF, AL WEISMANTEL, 
and JACKSON ZERBY. 


The Silver Star was awarded to Lieu- 
tenant RAymonp H. Sampson, who 
was wounded during a severe bombard- 
ment. He refused to evacuate, insisting 
upon remaining with his men, and, de- 
spite his wounds, repaired an aircraft 
warning set and had it in operation 
within 25 minutes. 


Lieutenarit FRANK WADELTON, who 
has pagticipated in raids on Marcus Is- 
lands, the Marshalls, Tarawa, Bougain- 
ville and Truk, has received the Air 
Medal. 


Sergeant Tom Donerty, Pfc. RoBERT 
Atty, Signalman 3/c EUGENE DRAKE, 
and Sergeant JoHN GROGAN have re- 
ceived Presidential Citations. 


Sergeant RayMonpD E. BRENNAN, 
Corporal M. Murpay, and Ser- 
geant KerrH DowDEN were awarded the 
Good Conduct Medal. 


Sergeant JoHN H. Kwnac has seen 
service in both the 
war against the Jap- 
anese and the Ger- 
mans. He was 
awarded the Purple 
Heart for wounds re- 
ceived when his 
transport plane was 
shot down in Burma 


Brig. Gen. Boykin 
Wright, National 
City Bank of New 
York, receiving Le- 
gion of Merit for 
service in Washing- 
ton as director of 
International Divi- 
sion of Army Serv- 
ice Forces and as 
head of military 
lease-lend activities 
for War Department 


by a Jap Zero and he was awarded 
the Air Medal for his part in the in- 
vasion of Italy. 


The Air Medal for “meritorious 
achievements” on five combat missions 
over enemy Europe was awarded Lieu- 
tenant WILLIAM WASHBURN. 


Lieutenant Epwin D. FLunr received 
the coveted decoration awarded by 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in recogni- 
tion of his services as a navigator with 
the American Air Force flying supplies 
from Burma and India to China. He 
also holds the Air Medal, Distinguished 
Flying Cross and a Presidential Cita- 
tion. 


The Air Medal for “meritorious 
achievement” was awarded to Major 
DantEL R. Morris. The Major par- 
ticipated in 11 aerial missions over the 
Solomon Islands. 


Captain GeorcE E. Ewacp has to his 
credit 47 missions over enemy territory, 
which have won for him the Air Medal, 
with one silver Oak Leaf Cluster and 
seven bronze clusters. 


The American Defense, Good Con- 
duct and Navy medals have been 
awarded to Corporal Ropert A. 
FiscHER. The Navy Medal was awarded 
for duty in combat waters. 


Lieutenant J. ANDERSON 
has received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and the Air Medal with three 
Oak Leaf clusters. 


Pharmacist’s Mate MAurRIceE B. 
MULLIGAN was awarded the Navy and 


Marine Corps Medal for rescuing an 
aviation cadet from a burning plane. 


Here and There 


Major Epwarp P. PEAcock, Jr., on 
leave as vice-president of the Bank 
of Clarksdale, Mississippi, has been 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal for 
“meritorious achievement in connection 
with operations against the enemy in 
New Guinea.” Major PEACocK entered 
the service through the Mississippi Na- 
tional Guard, afterwards merged with 
the 3ist (Dixie) Division. 


Lieutenant CHARLES E. WoOLcorT, 
formerly of the Commercial National 
Bank and Trust Company, New York, 
has been awarded his second Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. He is a group 
leader with the AAF in Europe. 


The Battle Participation Star has 
been awarded to First Lieutenant Mav- 
RICE Kirk Lewis for his contribution in 
the European air offensive. 

The Air Medal and an Oak Leaf 
Cluster have been awarded to First 
Lieutenant Harry E. Durry, a co-pilot 
of an Eighth Air Force B-17 Flying 
Fortress, for meritorious achievement 
during bombing attacks on German war 
plants and other military targets. Lieu- 
tenants Lewis and Durry are Cleve- 
land (O.) Trust Company employees. 


East River Savings Bank’ of New 
York employees who have received the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, Presiden- 
tial Citation, and Air Medal with Oak 
Leaf Clusters include: Captain ALBERT 
E. Grunow, First Lieutenant Joxn J. 
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O’ConneELL, and First Lieutenant WAL- 
TteR H. Brecrort. Each of these men 
has completed his allotted missions and 
returned to this country. Private JosEPH 
R. SouDER was awarded the Purple 
Heart for wounds received in New 
Guinea and he has been returned to the 
States. 


First Lieutenant JosepH J. Hartt- 
GAN, who was attached to the 32nd 
Division in New Guinea, was awarded 
the Silver Star for gallantry under fire. 
He, too, is an East River Savings Bank 
of New York employee. 

As a volunteer to assist a patrol to 
cross the unfordable Mot River, Lieu- 
tenant HARTIGAN and the stranded men 
were trying to extend a rope across the 
30-foot width of the turbulent stream 
as a numerically superior Japanese force 
were closing in on their flank in a desper- 
ate attempt at annihilation. The lieu- 
tenant became a link in the human 


i. chain formed to reach the drifting end 
“ of the rope that would serve as a guide 
and, with improvised lifts for the 
wounded, permit the escape from the 
on enemy. 
sank Their efforts, however, were observed 
been § by the Japanese and they brought 
for 9 rifle and machine gun fire to bear on the 
tion @ rescue party. Enemy bullets churned 
y ™ § the water about the American troops 
ered and one man, who had been clasping 
Na- the hand of Lt. Hartican, was hit, 
with § fyrcing him to break his hold. The lieu- 
tenant drifted with the current until 
he was able to face upstream and then 
cort, § by deft strokes employed the water’s 
jonal § flow to carry him to shore. He returned 
York, § to the task and assisted in robbing the 
istin- § enemy of their anticipated prey. 
yroup 
Previously we mentioned some of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, of New 
_§ York, employees who have been dec- 
Bos orated for gallantry in service. Here are 
ASB some more GT award winners: 
jon in 
The Purple Heart was. awarded post- 
First humously to Lieutenant WILuraM R. 
oii Herzoc, USNR, and his memory per- 
se petuated by the new destroyer escort 
Flying B.S. S. Herzog. Lieutenant HERzoc’s 
ement § citation reads, in part: “For heroic 
r wat & action as officer-in-charge of the United 
ean States Navy armed guard on board an 
American merchant vessel when that 
vessel was torpedoed and sunk... . 
He gallantly gave up his life in the 
New service of his country.” 
ed the 
esiden- Pfc. Ropert W. ZEHNTNER was 
th Oak @ wounded twice during the Italian in- 
\LBERT @ vasion and was awarded the Purple 
oHuN J. Heart and one cluster. 


December 1944 


Lieutenant RoBert G. BoDENBURG 
was awarded the Purple Heart post- 
humously. He was killed in action while 
serving with the Seventh Army during 
the Sicily campaign. The citation stated 


. that “his devotion to duty led him to 


observe the highest standard of military 
conduct.” 


Flight officer, Lieutenant WALTER 
Harris, was included in the citation of 
the India-China Wing of the Air Trans- 
port Command for exceptionally out- 
standing performance in moving vast 
quantities of vital materials and sup- 
plies by air into China. In addition, 


Let us not forget that Christmas, in the true 


Lieutenant Harris was awarded the Air 
Medal. 


Lieutenant Victor T. CoPpELAND, a 
Flying Fortress navigator, who failed 
to return from a bombing mission, re- 
ceived the Air Medal posthumously and 
the Order of the Purple Heart. 


Lieutenant GeorGE J. GRAINGER was 
awarded the Air Medal as a result of a 
successful mission in the troop-carrying 
operations in Sicily. 


Flying Fortress Bombadier, Lieuten- 
ant RoBEerT H. GuNSTER, was awarded 


American serse, is one of the things for 


which our boys are fighting. In that spirit 


Republic extends you greetings of the season. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS 


/ 
\ 
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the Air Medal for meritorious achieve- 
ment in bombing attacks carried out 
from an Eighth AAF station in England. 


Lieutenant Epwarp C. SCHOREDER, 
USNR was included in the Presidential 
Unit Citation awarded to the U. S. S. 
Alchiba and her crew. According to 
Time the Alchiba was torpedoed while 
running supplies into the Solomons. 
After her captain had ordered the ship 
beached and the crew to abandon the 
ship, the crew, “standing on scorched 
decks, tossed explosives overboard. For 
five days they worked 20- and 22-hour 
shifts before the fire was under control. 


. . . After a second Jap submarine had 
thrown two more torpedoes into the 
Alchiba, salvage crews pumped her out, 
patched her bulkhead and got her 
afloat... .” 


The Air Medal was awarded to Lieu- 
tenant ArTHUR H. BEcKTOoFT, a Flying 
Fortress pilot. His plane was shot down, 
after eight successful missions over 
enemy territory, and he is now a pris- 
oner of war in Germany. 


Corporal Frank M. Putz, USMC, 
was awarded the Silver Star for his 
heroic contribution to the victory at 


-- his sory from Catffonia should inlerest you — 
There are two parts to this story. The first is about the tremendous 
growth of California which in population is today America’s third 
largest state and the West's greatest market. 
The second part of the story concerns Bank of America’s position in 
this market; how today this bank, with branches in more than 300 
California communities, serves not only all of California, but the inter- 
ests of business executives and bankers everywhere who have a 
“stake” in this vital present and post-war market. 


Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


q RESOURCES (June 30, 1944) . . . $3,975,493,006.15 > 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER. .. FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 
Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


are available through authorized banks 


ind agencies 


everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 


Tarawa. The citation speaks of Corporal 
Putz’s “gallantry and _intrepidity,” 
stating that “for three days and nights 
without sleep and under the most try- 
ing battle conditions, (he) destroyed with 
his unit, many enemy emplacements in 
the central sector of Betio Island. With 
the greatest of personal valor and mili- 
tary skill, he attacked an emplacement 
by crawling under heavy enemy fire to 
a gun port of the position and destroyed 
it by the use of grenades and demoli- 
tions. He then entered the position and 
killed the remaining enemy personnel. 
Later, . . . he exposed himself to heavy 
enemy fire to more advantageously sup- 
port with fire the advance of one of his 
comrades. . . . By his absolute cool- 
ness, tireless energy, fearless devotion 
to duty, and extraordinary example, he 
was an inspiration to our troops and 
contributed greatly to the success of his 
regiment. His actions were in keeping 
with the highest tradition of the United 
States Naval Service.” 


Staff Sergeant Tuomas I. Parks, 
of the National Bank of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, has been awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. He is stationed in 
England. 


The Silver Star has been awarded to 
Major Sam Brown, also of the National 
Bank of Tulsa. Major Brown, who is 
stationed in Italy, is credited with 
1514 enemy planes. 


40-Year Tradition Broken 


For the first time in its 40-year his- 
tory, City Bank Club, composed of the 
staffs of The National City Bank of New 
York and City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, has elected a woman as its 
president. She is MARGARET HUDSON. 

Mrs. Hupson’s election was announced 


at the club’s annual banquet, which 
highlighted formation of the club in 
1904 by inviting all its past presidents to 
sit at the speakers’ dias. 
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Mrs. Hupson is a member of the City 
Bank Farmers staff. She is a past chair- 
man of the Women’s Committee of 
New York Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, and has served on several 
other important A.I.B. committees. 


General-Banker Persons 


Major General Joun C. PERSONs, 
who commanded the 31st Infantry Di- 
vision for four years, has returned to 
his duties as president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of B’rmingham, Alabama. 

General Persons holds the Distin- 
guished Service Medal awarded him by 
General George C. Marshall. The cita- 
tion reads: 

“For exceptionally meritorious serv- 
ice to the Government in a position of 


Five past presidents of 
the A.B.A.—all St. 
Louisans—attended a 
dinner given recently 
by St. Louis Clearing 
House Association 
honoring President 
W. Randolph Burgess. 
L. to r., Tom K. 
Smith,* pres., The 
Boatmen’s National 
Bank; R. S. Hawes,* 
vice-pres., First Na- 
tional Bank; Dr. Bur- 
gess; Clearinghouse 
President A. L. Loca- 
tell; Frank O. Watts,* 
honorary board chair- 
man, First National 


great responsibility. Commanding the | 


31st Division from the time of its mobi- 
lization in November 1940 until Sep- 
tember 1944 he*developed and main- 
tained by outstanding leadership a 
high standard of training and efficiency 


in the division. In the Wakde-Sarmi | 
area his troops dispersed the last re- | 


maining elements of the enemy. 

“The thorough training and unex- 
celled team work of this division con- 
tributed materially to the orderly occu- 
pation of Morotai Island, in the Moluc- | 
cas group. Through his professional skill, 
executive ability and discerning judg- 
ment, General PERSONS rendered ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service to the 
United States Army.” 

Elements of General PERsons’ unit 
took part in the invasion and seizure of 
Aitape Island, fighting 45 days in the 
Maffin Bay sector where the General 
commanded the task force. He led his 
division and the task force in successful 
operations against Morotai. 

During World War I General PEr- 
SONS served overseas. He received the 
Distinguished Service Cross for heroism 
in action at Thibaud, France. 


On behalf of Philadelphia Chapter, Amer- 

ican Institute of Banking, Mark J. Igoe, 

assistant vice-president, Corn Exchange Na- 

tional Bank and Trust Company, awards | 

A.I.B. prestandard certificates to Misses 

Olga Mosiondz, Elva Howarth, and Mar- 
cella Smith 
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| THIS BANK IS 


Bank; Walter W. Head,* pres., General American Life Insurance Co.; and W. L. Siete" 
pres., Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co. 


A.B.A. presidents 


for 


At The Second National Bank of 
Houston we believe that the end of 
the war will mark the beginning of 
one of the most serious responsibili- 


ties that American bankers have ever 
faced. 


We feel that returning war veterans 
will insist upon and be entitled to the 
security and opportunity for which 
they fought, and that such security 
and opportunity lie only in decent, 
constructive jobs in which there is no 
trace of dole or subsidy. 


We hold that the one way of making 
such jobs immediately available is 
through (1) the quick conversion of 
plants from wartime to peacetime pro- 
duction, and (2) the prompt develop- 
ment of ideas and products into gain- 
ful employment. 


The principal deterrent to such a pro- 
gram, as we see it, might be lack of 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP vy 


finances due to heavy investments in 
war materials and machinery and de- 
lays on the part of the Government in 
making adjustments. 


We see, in this condition, a challenge 
and an opportunity to our banking 
system and are determined to accept 


both with courage and confidence in 


American enterprise, ingenuity and in- 
tegrity. Through careful planning, we 
are organized to act quickly, to regard 
every application as an opportunity, 
and to approach every opportunity 
with a receptive mind backed by a sin- 
cere desire to serve. 


We are eager to discuss reconver- 
sion financing with interested execu- 
tives NOW in order that not a single 
moment may be lost, at the close of 
the war, in making way for those who 
scored the victory. 


LOCATED IN THE 
CENTER OF HOUSTON 
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Marchant 
CALCULATOR 


CHOOSE BY THIS CHECK -LIST: 


COMPARE the time to perform any calcu- 
lation of yourfigure work... from start of 
figure-entry to clearance of dials ready for 
next problem. Do not be mislead by 
“comparisons” that relate only to 

part of a calculation. 

COMPARE the number of hand-to- 

key movements and amount of [-K] 
hand-travel. 


COMPARE extent of carry-over in 
answer dials, and accuracy of deci- 
mal point-off of entered amounts 
and answer. 


COMPARE provisions for re-check 
of entries after answer is complete 


:.asafety factor assuring correct 


. calculations, always. 


~ COMPARE means for detection and ra 
correction of improperly set fig- a 
ures, during or after their entry. 
COMPARE simplicity and all-round 
ease of operation. 

~ COMPARE cost of upkeep, prompt- 
ness and quality of repair service. af 
And make these comparisons on /atest models 

. it is never to your best interest to compare 

an old model of one make with a mew model © 


of some other. 


WPB OrderL-54-c does not permit trials of new cal- 
culators outside of manufacturers’ agency-offices. 
Get in touch with nearest Agency to be brought up 
to date on ‘what's new in Marchant calculators.”’ 


Deliveries according 
to WPB schedule 


SUENT-SPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCULAT 0 R S 


sates UF ® 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE iritreiase 


C. Francis Cocke, president of the 
First National Exchange Bank of Roa- 
noke, Virginia, has been named a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Library Board for a 
five year term. The appointment was 
made by Governor Darden. 


G. ScHuyLER BLUE is now assistant 
vice-president of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company, St. 
Louis, in charge of the instalment loan 
department. He was formerly secretary 
of the Security Trust Company at 
Indianapolis. 


L. E. Manan of St. Louis was elected 
president of the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America at its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago. 


J. Stewart Baker, chairman of the 
board of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York, recently became 
a member of the bank’s Quarter Cen- 
tury Club. 


J. GrirFIn and E. MARTIN 
LarsEN have been elected trust of- 
ficers of the Granite Trust Company 
of Quincy, Massachusetts. Mr. GRIFFIN 
was formerly with the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company, New York, and 
Mr. LaRsEN was trust officer of the 
Lawyers Trust Company, New York. 


Mr. Griffin Mr. Larsen 


Mapte T. Hart, Colorado State 
Banking Commissioner, president of the 
Denver Safe Deposit Company and the 
Sun Investment Company, and past 
national commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans of the first World 
War, was one of seven distinguished 
alumni of William Jewell College, Lib- 
erty, Missouri, to be honored at the 
annual achievement day of the college 
on November 20. 


RICHARD J. CUNNINGHAM has been 


_ made cashier of The National Bronx 


Bank of New York. 


F. CoLeMAN has been elected 


- a vice-president of the First National 


Mr. Coleman Mr. Kemp 


Bank of Philadelphia. For the past 10 
years he has been associated with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
and has been serving as an assistant 
vice-president in charge of industrial 
loans for war production financing. He 
will take over his new duties on January 
1, 1945. 


A. N. Kemp, president of the Ameri- 
can Airlines, Inc., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has been elected a member of 
the board of The Chase National Bank 
of New York. For many years Mr. 
Kemp has been prominently identified 
with public utility, insurance and bank- 
ing enterprises in his native California. 
He was elected a director of American 
Airlines in 1941 and in 1942 was invited 
to serve as its president for the duration 
of the war. 


DELBERT DINEHART celebrated his 
50th anniversary recently as a member 
of the board of directors of the Hudson 
River Trust Company, Hudson, New 
York, having joined the board on Oc- 
tober 31, 1894. From 1902 to 1922 Mr. 
DINEHART was president of the bank, 
and from 1922 until 1938 he was chair- 
man of the board. He is 91 years of age. 


Henry W. Koeneke, former president of the 
American Bankers Association, died at 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, on November 17. He 
was active in Association activities for 4 
number of years, being elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the State Bank 
Division in 1936, vice-president of the divi- 
sion in 1937, and was advanced to the 
presidency of the division in 1938. Mr. 
Koeneke was elected second vice-president 
of the A.B.A. in 1939, became first vice- 
president in 1940 and was advanced to 
presidency in 1941 
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The Search for Economic Stability 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 
on, and now, with victory just around 
the corner, it will be possible to get 
sufficient financial data to appraise the 
British position. 

We do know now that very large 
debts have been incurred to carry on the 
war, and in the manner of ordinary 
commercial transactions—that is to say 
the British Government has paid its sup- 
pliers, foreign and domestic, in pounds 
sterling which are not convertible, ex- 
cept at the pleasure of the Government, 
into gold or other currencies. The 
amount of the blocked sterling is said 
to be about $12 billion, and the indebt- 
edness to others grows as the cost of the 
war continues to make heavy demands 
on the Government. A satisfactory ad- 
justment of these sterling balances is 
one of the major tasks in the restoration 
of world trade because it is obvious that 
if the greatest trading nation in the 
world is curtailed in its operations, trade 
cannot flourish. Any program for res- 
toration of world trade must, therefore, 
include a plan for the stabilization of 
the financial structure of Great Britain. 


HE international 
Britain monetary fund in- 

cludes Great Britain, 
nadequate of course, but it does 
not go far enough to accomplish that 
end as one can readily see by comparing 
the benefits that may be derived from 
the fund with the British needs. Inas- 
much as an attempt to stabilize the cur- 
rencies of continental Europe is prema- 
ture and the fund, so far as Great Brit- 
ain is concerned, is inadequate, might 
it not be better to postpone action on 
the International Monetary Fund and 
have a study made of the entire Euro- 
pean position with particular reference 
to prompt assistance to Great Britain? 
The United States dollar is today the 
soundest currency in the world and if we 
can help the British put the pound 
sterling on a solid basis, we will have 
provided the world with a medium of 
exchange in the dollar and the pound 
that can immediately and very effec- 
tively be used to reestablish a large part 
of the world’s international trade. It 
may be better to take one step at a time 
because the problem is a gigantic one 
and if we should get off to a false start, 
it will be very difficult to get 44 nations 
to the starting point again. 


Provision for 


HE plan for 


more chances for success than that for 
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the fund because it follows more nearly 
the procedures with which business men 
are more or less familiar. The fund sails 
on new seas for which we have no chart 
and, therefore, men feel uncertain about 
the course they are taking. The purpose 
of the bank may be stated, in general, 
as intended to assist in the reconstruc- 
tion and development of territories of its 
stockholders which will presimably be 
the 44 United Nations; to promote the 
long range balanced growth of inter- 
national trade and private foreign in- 
vestment; and to encourage the devel- 
opment of the productive resources of 
stockholders. 

Three methods for making loans are 
provided. One is out of the funds to be 
initially paid in by the stockholders, 
which is limited to 20 per cent of the 
subscriptions to the stock in the bank. 
The second way is out of loans secured 
by the bank. And the other method is 
by guaranteeing loans made by private 
investors through the usual investment 
channels, provided the total of all such 
loans made or guaranteed does not ex- 
ceed the unimpaired capital surplus and 
reserve. The requirements imposed 
upon borrowers are interesting. First, 
the loans must conform to the general 
purposes of the bank, namely, recon- 
struction or development of the member 
countries, with special emphasis on the 
liberated countries. The stockholder in 
whose country the project for which a 
loan is desired is located must fully 
guarantee the loans. It must be shown 
to the bank’s satisfaction that the loan 
cannot be obtained in the money mar- 
kets on terms that seem reasonable to 
the bank. 

This seems to show a desire on the 
part of the framers of the plan to have 
the bank take over where the usual 


“Shucks, not even the OPA wants this many 
copies!” 


WK | 


S 


financial machinery ends or, in other 
words, to provide a way for making 
loans that would be regarded as too 
great a risk for the investor. There is a 
possibility, however, that the bank 
might use its power to attempt to dic- 
tate interest rates on perfectly good 
loans by threatening to make the loans 
at a lower rate than that offered in the 
market. This would tend to make of the 
bank a regulator of interest rates and 
divert it from its real purpose of supply- 
ing financial aid to those countries that 
could not otherwise secure it. It is ex- 
pected that the bank shall receive suit- 
able compensation for its guaranty on 
those loans sold to investors. In order to 
make good its guaranty, the bank is 
authorized to call on the originally un- 
paid 80 per cent of the stock subscrip- 
tions. The general plan for the opera- 
tion of the bank adheres to the usual ad- 
ministrative methods, but several of 
the provisions referring to its inter- 
national character are quite involved. 
Strongest Or of the strongest ob- 
ts jections to the bank is 
Objection 
at there appear to be 
to Bank different interpretations as 
ta its provisions. With people in the 
various countries having different views 
of its meaning there is danger of bicker- 
ings in the very beginning. For example, 
there is a provision that all the terms of 
the loans as to repayment, etc., must be 
regarded by the bank as reasonable and 
within the ability of the borrower or his 
government to repay. It is required that 
the government guarantee the loans of 
its nationals either directly or through 
its central bank. There is thus uncer- 
tainty as to just what kind of loan can 
be in mind, that is, one not good enough 
for the investor and yet safe enough to 
meet the above requirements. 


ANY countries 
that have suf- 

from the war 
will need loans and they will look to us 
because we are and will be for a long 
time to come the great creditor nation. 
As much as we may dislike that role, we 
cannot escape it and we must recognize 
that with it go certain responsibilities, 
and among them is the lending of 
money. Assuming that we are deter- 
mined to discharge those responsibili- 
ties, the question remains as to what is 
the best way to do it. Naturally, we 
want private enterprise to perform as 
much of that duty as possible, but there 
will be applicants whose credit does not 


Role of 
United States A 
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warrant the loans desired and yet it 
may be to the advantage of our country 
for the loans to be made. Then we turn 
to our Government so that the risk may 
be shared by all inasmuch as the bene- 
fits are for the nation as a whole. Under 
those circumstances it is still debatable 
as to how the loans shall be made. One 
way is to make them through govern- 
ment agencies such as the Export-Im- 
port Bank. There are many good reasons 
to support that position because there is 
a general feeling that the management 
of that bank,has been good and its 
operations beneficial. 


Your Atlanta 


, The other way is through some inter- 


national organization such as_ those 
planned at the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference. 

They are impersonal loans and ad- 
vantageous to the borrower because it 
is beholden to no one country but to a 
large body of which the borrower is a 
member. 

On the other hand, the creditor na- 
tion loses almost entirely the advan- 
tages of its favorable position because it 
has no direct contact with the bene- 
ficiary of its resources, and loses, so to 
speak, its trading position. 


Correspondent 


inthe Post-War South 
FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


Atlanta, 


MEMBERS: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM-FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


Georgia 


CORP 


SOUND LOANS on INVENTORY 


Your Customer's Inventory (raw or finished) when 
collateralized through the use of a Field Warehouse 


is protected in a manner comparable to having it in 


you own vaults. 


Our Record Stands: Never so much as One Dollar of loss on 
a Field Warehousing operation to Lending Agent, Bonding Company 


or Ourselves. 


Sield Warehousing Division 
ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General Offices — ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY MEMPHIS e CHICAGO 


UT even if it should 
Organization found desirable 

xtend aid through 
Sufficient international medium, 
why have two? One institution should 
be able to serve the purpose and it 
would certainly be desirable to avoid 
the difficulties of setting up two elabo- 
rate and complicated organizations if 
one can be made to do the job. It is 
gen‘rally agreed that one international 
financial institution is desirable for the 
following reasons: 

First: It will provide a place for repre- 
sentatives of the nations to meet and 
discuss conditions and problems that 
are of interest to them. This should 
prove very helpful. 

Second: Through such an agency sta- 
tistical information can be gathered and 
disseminated. Such information would 
be of great help not only to the treas- 
uries and central banks of the member 
countries, but to all having any interest 
in foreign business. 

Third: With a limited capital it could 
come very close to absolute stabilization 
of currencies once they are brought into 
equilibrium. The experts are agreed that 
in normal times a modest sum as govern- 
mental figures go today is all that is 
necessary for that purpose. In times like 
these no amount attainable will do the 
job all at once. 

Fourth: It could act as the originator 
of loans that may be desired by nations 
by preparing all the factual data and 
presenting them to the prospective 
lender on behalf of the borrower. It may 
well be that between private investors 
and direct government lending all wor- 
thy loans can be taken care of. 


One 


UMMING UP, it seems 
that we must face 
the fact that international cooperation 
is necessary for our own well being as 
well as that of the rest of the world. 
Suggestions have been made that the 
Bank for International Settlements be 
reorganized to conform to the present 
needs and that it be used for the pur- 
poses I have just enumerated. Politi- 
cally, that may not be advisable, but it 
cannot be denied that it has already at 
hand a capable and efficient staff experi- 
enced in international finance, which 
has the confidence of the business world. 

It has also been suggested that a Bank 
for Central Banks be established with a 
modest capital. It would be owned by 
the central banks of the various nations 
and would have generally as its objec- 
tives the purposes stated above. 

Thus we have several plans to choose 
from and if time and opportunity for 


Summation 
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“You're so impractical . . . always trying to 

save money and get ahead in the world. I’m 

satisfied just to get ahead in the neighbor- 
hood!” 


discussion and debate are given, I feel © 


sure that the American people will make 
the right decision, giving generous as- 
sistance to others and at the same time 
protecting our own interests. 

Any solution of international mone- 
tary problems must take as its first 
premise that the United States will use 
its gold and other resources generously 
and effectively. However much cynics 
may scoff at the gold standard and be- 
little the great stockpile of gold at Fort 
Knox, no intelligent plan can fail to 
count upon it as one of the main sup- 
ports—in fact as the solid foundation 
on which the structure must rest—and 
that is because the integrity of the dol- 
lar depends upon it and the world needs 
a sound dollar. Backed up by our great 
natural resources and an industrial and 
agricultural system that have contrib- 
uted so much to the victorious conclu- 
sion of the war, it is apparent to all that 
we and we alone can supply the funds 
that will be needed to restore the 
strained and shattered financial struc- 
tures of Europe. 


Taererore, this great reservoir of re- 
sources is a sacred trust for mankind. 
If we use it wisely, the nations of the 
earth can gradually regain health and 
strength, but if we expend it foolishly 
and recklessly, no matter how good our 
intentions may be, both they and we 
will go down with the deluge that will 
follow. We are charged with the great 
responsibility of action, but action only 
after we know that we are acting intelli- 
gently. 

There should be no passion, no par- 
tisanship and no prejudice allowed to 
enter into our counsels, but rather calm 
judgment should show the path that 
patriotism and charity together shall 
follow. 
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The Veteran’s Come-Back 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

William H. Neal, of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, chairman of the Public 
Relations and General Service Sub- 
committee, presented a plan involving 
suggested use of various media of insti- 
tutional and public expression. Recom- 
mendations to this end were made for 
the American Bankers Association and 
other banking groups on the so-called 
national level, also for state associations 
and regional bank groups on the state 
level and for clearinghouse associations 
and individual banks on the local com- 
munity level. Suggestions regarding 
news releases, pamphlets, bulletins, ad- 
vertising suggestions, and other recom- 
mendations contained in his report will 


be made available to the bankers in due 
course. 

With some modifications, all of the 
subcommittee presentations were ac- 
cepted and subsequently specific as- 
signments were given to individual com- 
mittee members. These men, in coopera- 
tion with staff members of the American 
Bankers Association and secretaries of 
the state associations, will furnish the 
banks of the country with information 
and suggestions that should be of ma- 
terial aid to the bankers on this ques- 
tion. Our efforts will be cooperative 
with others who are as interested as we 
are in the 12 million war veterans who 
will soon, we hope, start their come- 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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When you need 
a capable guide 


IN banking, as in fishing, a capable guide 
is a valuable asset. Because of its thorough 
knowledge of New England conditions, 
backed by more than 107 years of experi- 
ence, the Shawmut is a logical choice as your 
banking guide in this important indus- 

trial area. Your inquiry is invited. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank § 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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America in the 


A FULL Not So Far East 


3 = (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

ME a Ss U RE : me . However, we have yet to cut or even 
= seriously threaten the Japanese land 

F E RV E communications from Korea and Man- 
#  churia in the North, down to Singapore. 

The Japaneseare rapidly closing the smal! 
gap in theneighborhood of Kweilin which 
will give them continuous rail transpor- 


: tation over this immense distance. 
That, in a sa bespeaks the type of eaten pom ps8 we like to think The recall of General Stilwell con- 
i i t i tr i 
is a part of Commerce service to correspon _ anks. . e sincerely try to give every stitutes open acknowledgment of the 
correspondent bank a full measure of service at all times—and then add the rose i s . 
petal of cheerfulness. Call on us any time. & fact that the Chinese are incapable of 


building up an armed force which can 

# seriously menace the Japanese forces in 

(Commerce Jrust (Ompany” China. With the Chintec 
forces north of Chiang Kai-shek’s ter- 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI # ritory, the Chinese forces of the Japa- 

Established 1865 nese puppet government of Chen 
# Kung-po and the hidden opposition of 

of his own people, Chiang Kai- 
shek cannot raise the army necessary 

to defeat the Japanese even if we could 

adequately arm him. This we cannot do. 

Even when the Lido Road is open to 


Eve ryd ay a | | ' connect with the part of the Burma 
Road not in Japanese hands the amount 


over Am erica of materiel sent over it could not possi- 
bly be sufficient to arm and equip and 


maintain the armed forces necessary. 


For the S f z ly 400 miles 
ACTIVE AMERICAN Sumatra lor approximately Miles 
roughly parallels the Malay Peninsula 


td ; H 0 TEL LA FAY E T T E at an average distance of 50 to 75 miles. 
ba 4Y @ V4 (4 Ss Near White House From the eastern end of Sumatra to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Bali Bali the distance from one Dutch 

With the Beautiful, Newly Decorated East Indian island to the next is always 

MAP and Enlarged small. With small boats which can dodge 

; LAFAYETTE ROOM from shelter to shelter along the coast, 


ok on “Ae Just imagine home cooking by the and with aviation, it is practically im- 
Speceats ed world's most wondertel wifel ssible to sto wale at 
Modern SM ustnesds JEFY FORD ENTERPRISE 


Please reserve accommoda- 
tions in advance 
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ger, commanding ground forces in the 
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night. Therefore as long as the Japanese 
have possession of both sides of Malacca 
Straits between the Malaya Peninsula 
and Sumatra they will still have com- 
munication with their forces in the 


VERMONT 


Massacnuserrs 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE ISLAND 


a 


Dutch East Indies and the means of 
transporting out of these islands their 
economic resources. 

The British are reported to have sent 
a sizable fleet from the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean into the Indian Ocean to 
be based on Ceylon. However, warships 
and aviation alone cannot open the way 
into the China Sea by driving the Japa- 
nese out of Sumatra and the Malaya 
Peninsula and thus regain Singapore. 
To do this there must be a triphibious 
operation of several hundred thousand 
troops with the transports to carry 
them and their supplies, the naval ves- 
sels and the air to protect them similar 
to our recent invasion of the Philippines. 


A the present time the British do not 
have this number of troops available for 
such an expedition. Neither have they 
the landing craft necessary to land on 
the beach in the manner in which we 
have been doing for some time in the 
Pacific. 

We alone have the great variety of 
craft needed for an amphibious landing 
on a beach hundreds of miles, if not 
thousands of miles, from where the ex- 
pedition started. To continue our cam- 
paign in the Pacific the Secretary of the 
Navy has warned us that we need thou- 
sands of more tons of such craft. There- 
fore we have none available to give the 
British. It would take them a year or 
more to make enough of this kind of 
craft. 

To add to their other worries and 
need for troops and air force, the British 
are confronted by the internal condition 
of India. They naturally have not made 
public the number of troops needed to 
be sure that no uprising.in India can 
affect their campaign against the Japa- 
nese in Burma. Besides the civilian In- 
dians who are ready to engage in so- 
called peaceful means to hinder the war 
effort, thére are reports that amongst 
Japanese captured in battle have been 
found a certain number of Indian de- 
serters from the British Indian Army. 


Tre only justifiable conclusion is that 
the British have their own hands full 
in maintaining their position in the Far 
East and waiting for the fall of Germany 
to have enough troops and air to re- 
capture Burma and the Malay Penin- 
sula. Therefore certainly in the present 
stage of the war with Japan we cannot 
expect any material reinforcement from 
the British. 
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"The New England States 


wo only 2.1% of the nation’s 
land area and about 6%% of its 
population, New England accounts 
for approximately 8% of the wealth 


of the United States. 


Famed since the days of the Puritans 


for prudenceand thrift, New England 
has progressed steadily and conser- 
vatively, financing much of its own 
development and contributing in 
cultural and material ways to the en- 
tire nation. 

While self-sufficient financially to 
a considerable extent, New England 


municipalities and corporations have 
had frequent occasion to employ the 
underwriting and distributing facili- 
ties of investment organizations such 
as our own— bringing needed capi- 
tal to deserving borrowers as well as 
providing remunerative investment 
opportunities to conservative lenders. 


As a part of its activities since the turn of 
the century, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has 
participated as an original underwriter in 
approximately 200 bond issues, totaling 
over $580 millions, of selected New England 
corporations and municipalities. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


Buble Auction Gales 
(ZZ Seolllement 
of states 


The unsurpassed gallery facili- 
ties and the outstanding abili- 
ties of the personnel of the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries have 
established this house as the 
leading art and book auction 
gallery in the U. S. The three 
senior officers, Hiram H. Parke, 
president, Otto Bernet and 
Arthur Swann, vice presi- 
dents, have engaged in the 
conduct of public sales for 
more than thirty-five years. A 
beautifully illustrated book on 
the history, methods and or- 
ganization of this firm, con- 
taining data on outstanding 
sales, will be sent free of charge 
to Trust Officers and Attorneys 
contemplating the disposal of 
art and literary property. 


Industry. facing decentralization, 
will find compelling interest in the 
South’s abundance of raw materials, 
favorable climate. agriculture, 
cheap power, excellent rail, water. 
air and highway transportation. 
native born labor trained through 
war production and proximity to 
South American markets. 


On behalf of hundreds of important 


correspondent banks, the American 
National, a key bank in the Central 
South for more than sixty years, will 
welcome these new industries — as- 
suring full cooperation. Inquiries 
invited. 
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oA MERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


NASHVILLE 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


RAL DEPOT CORPO 
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Stalin has recently accused the Japa- 
nese of being aggressors. However, we 
made such public accusations for a 
number of years before Japan struck in 
retaliation. With Japan’s present mili- 
tary commitments on land, at sea and in 
the air above both, there is every reason 
why she should not resent Stalin’s state- 
ment with more than words. Certainly 
she does not want Russia’s armed forces 
added to her enemies. 

Therefore unless Russia attacks her 
there is no reason to believe that Japan 
will provoke Russia into helping us to 
bring about her own defeat. 

The only safe conclusion is that Stalin 
today lacks the armed forces necessary 
in eastern Siberia to attack success- 
fully the Japanese Manchurian Army— 
the best Japanese army. 


Axy objective examination of the 
military situation can only lead to the 
conclusion that the decisive defeat of 
Japan must be brought about by the 
armed forces of this country. While we 
have taken a long step forward by our 
invasion of the Philippines, the fact re- 
mains, Secretary Stimson has recently 
warned, that there is “a long trail of 
forceful action” ahead of us in the Far 
East. 

To insure a long peace afterwards, 
we must learn the lesson we refused to 
learn in the nearly quarter of a century 
between the armistice of 1918 and Pearl 
Harbor in 1941. That lesson is simply 
that no policy, political or economic, is 
of any value unless the armed forces neces- 
sary to enforce it are in existence and it is 
obvious to our possible opponent that we 
have the will to use them. If we do not 
learn this lesson we will, within another 
quarter of a century, be spending bil- 
lions again where millions would have 
sufficed. 


This is another view of the transfer of the 
Philippine treasure to a U. S. cruiser nearly 
three years ago. (See page 22) 
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127 years’ experience of all phases of 
development in Australasia enable 
this Bank to offer the most com- 
prehensive service to traders, in- 
vestors and travellers 


Head Office: Sydney 
NEW SOUTH WALES 
General Manager: 
SIR ALFRED C. DAVISON, K.B.E. 
London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 3. 
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Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the World 
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Send a V-Mail today 
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AIR-CONDITIONED NOISEPROOFED 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent on par value, and an extra dividend 
of 50¢ per share or two per cent on par 
value, was declared October 27, 1944 on 
the shares of The Texas Company, pay- 
able respectively on January 2, 1945 and 
December 15, 1944, to stockholders of 


169th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. ‘ 


beoks will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 
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to offset higher labor and other costs and 
thus make at least as effective an ap- 
peal for the consumer’s dollar after the 
war as they did before Pearl Harbor. 

It is also certain that labor will prove 
no more mobile in shifting from war 
areas than it will prove flexible in ac- 
cepting lower wages. Many war plants 
have been located in areas where living 
conditions are agreeable. Millions of 
workers in California and throughout 
the South, perhaps with more faith in 
the future than is warranted, have pur- 
chased homes and settled down with the 
intention of remaining. Eventually these 
communities, many of them carrying 
definite longer term growth prospects, 
may be able to absorb the extra labor 
supply. Such growth can hardly be ac- 
celerated sufficiently to meet the prob- 
lem presented by released workers. 


Turre will be great pressure upon our 
leaders to apply here a questionable so- 
lution. During the past four years the 
Government has become the owner of 
enormous industrial facilities. It has an 
investment of approximately $15 bil- 
lion in plants, and controls 100 per cent 
of the country’s synthetic rubber and 
high octane gasoline production, 92 per 
cent of magnesium, 50 per cent of alu- 
minum and tools, and lesser percentages 
in other fields. The units are huge, only 
4 per cent involving less than a $1,000,- 
000 investment. The bulk of them are 
high cost plants, their location deter- 
mined by strategic, climatic or political 
reasons. If unemployment during the 
transition period is extended and does 
not yield to treatment, private enter- 
prise may be forced to compete with 
“yardstick” plants other than power. 

These prospects have a definite bear- 
ing on the future of corporate earning 
power. The leaders of American busi- 
ness are acutely aware of the effect of 
higher prices on consumption. Imminent 
transition difficulties, declining personal 
incomes, uncertain employment and the 
vague form of government pressures do 
not constitute an atmosphere in which 
business can simply add up its costs and 
charge to the consumer the total plus a 
profit. In many cases, but most notably 
in the automobile and electrical equip- 
ment industries, earlier estimates of 
higher prices have been sharply revised. 
Adequate volume, consumer encourage- 
ment and competitive survival, plus the 
incidental but very important advan- 
tage of more employment, are inducing 
more business men to relegate profits to 
a subordinate position. 
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Investments at the Turn of the Year 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


The stockholder is definitely at the 
end of the line. If it be argued that this 
will discourage the investment of new 
capital, the answer is twofold. Business 
on the whole is in an excellent liquid 
position, even after allowance is made 
for tax liabilities. The companies that 
are determined to maintain volume 
after the war, even at the cost of earn- 
ings and dividends, feel enough security 
in their present capital positions to run 
the risk of stockholder displeasure and 
subsequent disfavor in the capital mar- 
ket. Furthermore, it is argued, for the 
immediate future it is more important 
to operate than to make profits. This is 
substantially the philosophy guiding the 
OPA for the interim period, thus pro- 
viding approximate agreement between 
official and private policy. 

Both bond and equity markets have 
in recent weeks anticipated changes in 
the Federal tax structure. 

It is not at all certain an expectation 
of an early repeal of the excess profits tax 
is valid. It will be a long time before 
Federal expenditures are cut to the point 
where any downward revision in cor- 
porate taxes becomes politically feasible. 
Long after both wars are ended, the ac- 
cepted burdens of the Federal Govern- 
ment will preclude a deliberate reduc- 
tion in revenue. Uncle Sam has definite 
and substantial obligations to the vet- 
eran, the farmer and the worker. He 
has assumed the unequivocal duty to 
prevent a business depression after the 
war. This means a public works pro- 
gram, probably on a huge scale. The 
discussion of post-war lend-lease and 
the importance to our own economy of 
a heavy export demand imply the under- 
writing of some enormous foreign credits. 


Excess profits taxes will probably 
cease with the disappearance of excess 
profits before Congress has a chance to 
do much about it. It has been estimated 
that on the basis of a national income of 
$110 billion and a Federal budget of $22 
billion, all Federal taxes, excepting 
only the excess profits tax, must be re- 
tained. 


If the rich yields of excise and low f 


bracket taxes are forfeited to expedi- 
ency, it means that all other taxes must 
be raised unless the national income is 
higher than the above figure or the gov- 
ernment embraces a permanent policy 
of deficit financing. The national income 
here postulated is 57 per cent above the 
figure for 1939. Downward tax revision 
is a questionable prospect and a frail 
base for a stronger security market. 
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faction guaranteed. 
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Our borrowers like this 
life-insurance plan 


GEARED to your needs 


Many Personal Loan Departments, familiar 
with every type of life insurance coverage 
for their loans, find that Old Republic in- 
As a 
pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republic 
provides a comprehensive service, geared to 
Details of the Old Re- 
public plan have been carefully worked out 
to make the insurance advantageous to the 


surance is best suited to their needs. 


your requirements. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE OUTLOOK. There is a growing tendency to rec- 
ognize the problem of the returning veteran and his suc- 
cessful re-entry into civilian life—the human side of the 
reconversion picture—as the first order of business. 

This does not mean that it has been neglected thus far 
but simply that it is going to receive the priority rating 
it deserves in the plans and thinking of business. 

With well over a million men already discharged and 
the number increasing constantly, and with 12 million 
to come, the problem is being taken out of the post-war 
file and put right on the top of the things that must be 
given immediate attention. 

This is particularly true in the banking field because of 
the important role which has been assigned to credit as 
an instrument of rehabilitation. 

There is no way to estimate satisfactorily the amount 
of loans that will be made to veterans by banks for the 
purchase of homes, farms and businesses. Attempts have 
been made and the guesses range from a billion or so to 
$25 billion or $30 billion, or some other figure. 

The volume of such credit depends on so many un- 
known and future considerations that it cannot be 
measured. Also there will be wide differences between 
banks in the way such loans are handled. Some will seek 
them aggressively and others will just take what comes. 

In the banking field there is a well defined feeling that 
its responsibility to the returning veteran extends con- 
siderably beyond the area of providing loans. Each in- 
dividual is a separate problem. Many veterans will re- 
enter civilian life with substantial savings in bonds and 
bank deposits. They will need help and counsel to safe- 
guard them against the purchase of unproductive farms, 
over-priced houses and businesses without a ghost of a 
chance of succeeding. 

Men and women who have spent time in service have 
been deprived of the opportunity to carry on a business 
or a career or schooling. Meanwhile the rest of the 
population at home enjoyed more opportunities, pos- 
sibly, than ever before. This is the reason veterans have 
absolute priority in the human reconversion process. 


The Meaning of Lean 


In any case, the big job for the banks will be to draw a 
clear line between a loan and a bonus. 

The distortion of the meaning of the word “loan” 
has been going on steadily for many years, domes- 
tically and internationally. For example, the policy of 
granting loans on certain commodities as a -means of 
supporting prices contributed to the change. Govern- 
ment guarantees of private credit transactions have the 
same general effect in fogging the basic idea of repay- 
ment and making the borrower’s obligation just a little 
less emphatic. The same is true with many of the lend- 
ing programs of the Government, which confuse loans 
with relief and vice versa. While the transactions all 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


take the form of credit, many have the nature of gifts. 

We gave the name of lend-lease to our policy of help- 
ing our allies and this also reflects the changing status or 
meaning of the word loan. 

Most plans advanced thus far to solve world financial 
problems after the war are colored by the same inclina- 
tion to say Joan when we mean something else. 

To a great extent the pattern of this change was fixed 
back in the post-war days of World War I when Euro- 
pean nations repudiated the war debts. It may well be 
that they had no other choice because we set up barriers 
to receiving any payment in goods. The fact remains 
that once it was shown to be a simple matter to get rid 
of debts, the tendency has been for repudiation or its 
first cousin, expropriation, to become almost a fad. A 
decade and a half ago when we were in the midst of 
floating a great many foreign loans in this country the 
question often arose as to how they were going to be 
repaid. The custom at that time was to reason in genera! 
terms that the loans contributed to the common pros- 
perity of nations and that this, in the course of time, 
would benefit us in some way that would amount to 
repayment. We now hear this thinking applied to the use 
of American capital after the war for the development of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. The fact that this rea- 
soning might be correct for the long view does not change 
in any way the point that there has been a deteriora- 
tion in the status of the word “loan.” 

Recently, before a private group discussing the ques- 
tion of returning veterans, a leader in the program said 
that a survey of veterans had shown only a small per- 
centage planning to buy businesses or farms after the 
war but that this number would probably increase quite 
a bit as veterans learned that, under the “GI Bill of 
Rights,” they would not have to take the financial risk 
“entirely on their own.’’ Here was an unconscious re- 
flection of the feeling that loans are, to some extent at 
least, like handouts. 


Lean or Present 


For all of these reasons, in addition to the fact that 
it has always been customary for governments to give 
returning fighters a reward, the banks are going to have 
a real job in maintaining a precise distinction between a 
loan and a present. 

There is bound to be pressure on the veteran from 
people who have propositions of every kind for sale and 
who will urge the veteran to go to the bank and get 
“what is coming to him.” 

Strictly from the standpoint of its effect on the na- 
tional economy, nothing could be more harmful than 
large numbers of bad loans, together with the ruinous 
competition that this would engender with established 
businesses which do not have the benefit of bargain 
credit. The injurious effect on the borrower is obvious. 


BANKING 


word of appreciation 


for your friend and ours... 


The Check Supplier 


| * 1944 business activity created an unprecedented demand 
on the nation’s banks. The need for checks reached a 
volume unequalled in banking history. 


So, as the year draws to its close, Hammermill would 
like to say a word to bankers about a mutual friend—the 
check supplier. 


In the face of the great upsurge in check traffic, he has 
been hampered by wartime restrictions, by manpower scar- 
city, by inexperienced workers, by unavoidable delays in 
securing the supplies you required. 


But he has accepted those hardships as part of his war- 
time job. He has done his share in helping you carry on. 
We congratulate him on a vital task well done. 


Copper saves millions in Building upkeep 


COPPER is traditional in the building that is erected 
to endure... whether it be a skyscraper, a public 
building or a modest home. 

Copper roofs protect the United States Capitol 
and the Capitols of 21 states! And everyone is 
familiar with architectural bronze, the metal that 
distinguishes the store fronts and entrances of eight 
out of ten buildings along New York’s famed Fifth 
Avenue from 42nd to 57th Street. 

Less obvious, but even more important to such 
buildings, is the long-lasting protection copper and 
its alloys provide, both inside and out, wherever 
metals are exposed to rust or corrosion. 

In small homes, too, the use of copper and brass 
is equally important. No other metal offers the 
homeowner so much as copper in assuring protec- 
tion, convenience, comfort and low upkeep. Roofs, 
flashings, gutters, downspouts and insect screens 


that can never rust. Water lines of brass pipe...or 
copper tubes that cost, installed, little if any more 
than rustable pipe. Water heaters with tanks of 
non-rust Everdur* Metal. Solid brass and bronze 
hardware for beauty and endurance. 

You may spend a little more for copper and cop- 
per alloys, but you get more...much more in last- 
ing satisfaction and protection. 

“ 


The skyline illustration above shows six of the many out- 
standing buildings rustproofed with Anaconda Metals. 
From left to right: The Russ Building, New York Central 
Building, RCA Building, Bank of Manhattan, Woolworth 
Tower and Fisher Buiifling. Many millions of pounds of 
Copper, Brass and Bronze perform more than 50 distinct 
functions in these structures. 4412-F 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


This advertisement will appear “Ptr 
in national magazines with a 


circulation of 5,883,108 copies. 
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